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PROUD TO SHOW ‘EM 


Boys’ and girls’ Holstein calf club contest. 
y 


There’s the making of a better farmer in every boy or girl who tries in the right 


spirit to win a prize at 





Have the Best of Something 


of its kind in the county or community. 

It may be the finest Percheron, or Jersey, or Shorthorn, or 
Duroc, or Merino; the finest mule; the best silo; the best ter- 
raced hillsides; the finest patch of alfalfa; the prettiest home; 
the most beautiful flowering shrubs or shade"trees; the most fruit- 
ful orchard; the best soy beans; the prettiest pasture or meadow. 
Or he may content himself with producing the earliest cotton bale 
each year, the finest butter, the most uniform sweet potatoes, the 
highest scoring seed corn, the most luscious honey, or the finest 
bird dogs. 

It doesn’t matter so much which of your products is the best, 
provided only that you have the ambition to have the best of some- 
thing. For the desire to have the very best of any one thing will 
inevitably breed in you the qualities that will give you greater 
success in all other lines of effort. 


The next thing we wish to urge is this: Having made up your 
mind to have the best of something, arrange to exhibit it at your 
State, district, county, or local fair next fal. The decision to ex- 
hibit the product will help you. It will help yeu because it will 


rin farmer should strive to have something that is the best 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 


and Then Exhibit It 


make you more careful and persistent and thoroughgoing in your 
struggle for the highest perfection. You will learn more about the 
best methods. And you will practice more of the best methods 
you already know. You will also find more zest and eagerness in 
doing your work. 

Moreover, making an exhibit will help*other people. Finding 
that you have attained a high standard of progress or achieve- 
ment will inspire others to do likewise. 

Ask for catalogs of your state and county fairs. If plans have 
not yet been made for a community fair, see your county agent and 
find out if one cannot now be decided on and a premium list an- 
nounced this spring. Then decide just what state and local prizes 
you will try for next fall—also which prizes mother and the boys 
and girls will try for. : 

The whole year will be happier if each member of the family 
deeides now to do his level best with some crop or animal or some 
form of household production and exhibit the results at some fair 
next fall. If a prize is won this year, good and well. If not, the 
knowledge gained and progress made will alone be worth all the 
effort, and this will help capture prizes and blue ribbons in later 
years. 
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Ghee Most Beautiful Car in /lmerioa 


Ride With the Champion 


In every section of the nation our dealers are now conducting 
a special series of demonstrations with the complete line of 
Paige cars. 


Our Daytona 6-66 model now holds the world’s stock car record 
for speed. It is the purpose of this demonstration work to prove 
that any Paige car in the hands of an unprofessional driver is 
indeed Master of the Highway. : 


By proving itself the fastest car, the 6-66 has revealed qualities 
of endurance and strength that are beyond dispute. World’s 
championship form is a guarantee of all-around efficiency—the 
best guarantee that the sporting world affords. 


But these are facts that we want you to establish for yourself, 
and now you have an unrivalled opportunity. You have but to 
get in touch with our dealer and he will book you for a ride 
that will prove finally convincing. 


Then, with an actual record of the tests, you will be in position 
to compare the Paige 6-66 with any other motor car—at any 
price—on the American market. . 


Glenbrook 6-44 is or is not the greatest dollar for dollar value 
in the light six field. 


Surely no man could ask for a fairer or more sportsmanlike 
proposition. 


Whether you contemplate buying a motor car or not, we very cordially 
invite you to ride with Paige at the first opportunity. It will prove a rev- 
elation, we believe, and a liberal education in strictly modern engineering. 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR -COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


















You will also be able to determine whether the New Series - 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OUR HEALTH TALK 


I—Malaria and Mosquitoes 


ALARIA is caused by a germ 
which lives in the blood of per- 
sons or the stomach of mosqui- 


toes. This germis spread from person 
to person by a particular species of 
mosquito, called 
anopheline, and jn 
no other way. The 


disease is. never 
contracted from 
bad air or fruit, 
but only from 
mosquitoes which 
have bitten some 


other person who 
has malaria. 





DR. WASHBURN 


Malaria can 
be prevented by ridding a com- 
munity of mosquitoes or by curing 
all cases of the disease. Mosqui- 
toes breed in stagnant water and 
these breeding places can be de- 
stroyed by draining ponds, lakes, or 
other places where water may accu- 


mulate. If this is impracticable, use 
oil on the standing water once a 
week. Mosquitoes, as a rule, do not 


fly far from their breeding places. 

Therefore, control is often a ques- 

tion of effort, on the part of the indi- 

vidual householder alone. If mosqui- 
toes are numerous in your home, look 
carefully over your premises. Is your 
cistern screened? Are there broken 
bottles or empty tin cans in the yard? 

Are there accumulations of water in 

the gutters of the roof? 

I1I]—Start Now to Prevent Mosquitoes 
EGIN fighting the mosquito in the 
early spring; make the spring 

cleaning include the removal of cans, 

bottles, barrels, marsh weeds, and 
grass from near your house. Drain 
and fill or oil every pool of standing 

Keep things clean. Do not 

you will have mosquitoes 


water. 
stop or 
again. 
In some places the breeding places 
cannot be destroyed 
and screening is necessary to protect 
against malaria. Galvanized iron 
screen of not less than 18 strands to 
inch should be used. In places 
where malaria is endemic—exists the 
year round—quinine may be used in 
connection with the other preventive 
measures. For adults, a dose of five 
grains should be taken daily at bed- 
time. For individuals less than 15 
years of age the dosage is determined 
by estimating one grain for each 
three years of age. Quinine may be 
thus used from May to November. 
B. E. WASHBURN. 


of mosquitoes 


the 


Keep Cotton Varieties From Mixing 


¥ haven cotton plant is an open-pollin- 
tated plant, that is, the flowers 
receive the pollen necessary for the 
development of the seed, from other 
flowers. Insects carry the pollen 
from one flower to another in their 
search for the honey found at the 
base of the flowers. In this manner, 
different varieties when planted near 
one another are liable to cross-polli- 
nation and each succeeding genera- 
tion of plants grown from seed s0 
crossed will be hybrids. In order to 
preserve the purity of a variety of 
-otton it is necessary that the plant- 
ings shall be isolated from other cot- 
tons. At least 300 yards should sep- 
arate two varieties, or else a plant- 
ing of 25 to 30 rows of cotn should 
intervene.—Thos. W. Tanner, Cotton 
Specialist. 7 


Oil Your Leather Harness 


E HAVE an old zinc barrel con- 

taining 10 gallons of harness oil 
in the harness room. There is a hook 
made from a stray piece of wire 
hanging above. It takes only a turf 
of the hand to dip the harness and 
leave themdripping. Wefind this more 
economical than the old way of rub- 
bing with a rag, for it saves both 
time and oil. 


MRS. B. B. BRADLEY: 
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one HE big success of the Oklahoma 
nc T cosperative cotton marketing 
pay ‘ campaign has stimulated interest 
re, in the subject all over the South. A 
or big meeting was held in Atlanta 
, . 
cle Monday, 11; and on next Monday, 
use April 18, representative cotton farm- 
e-a ers from Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
not and other states will meet in Okla- 
ces. homa City to consider plans for a 
ues- federated selling agency. 
ndi- ° Editor Carl Williams of the Okla- 
qui- homa Farmer-Stockman writes us 
ook concerning the Oklahoma campaign: 
our | “It is our firm belief that we will 
ken have more than half the cotton of 
rd? Olf4ahoma—or better than 500,000 
* in bales—to handle this fall. Fifteen 
counties have signed up more than 
toes half of their total production. One 
the county has 80 per cent signed and 
ing several are over 60 per cent. 
ins, The final effort in Oklahoma was 
and made in a special clean-up week 
‘ain when more than 20,000 bales a day 
ling were signed up. A similar clean-up 
not campaign for the Virginia and North 
oes , Carolina Peanut Association is now 
in prospect. Northampton and Edge- 
ces combe counties have signed up about 
yed 70 per cent of their peanut production, 
rect and it is hoped that every important 
ron peanut county will reach this per- 
sto # centage within the next few weeks. 
a Meanwhile, the cotton and tobacco 
ie sign-up in North Carolina and the 
ites tobacco sign-up in Virginia are mak- 
fve ing gratifying progress. A_ single 
ed- 
15 BUSINESS TALKS 
ned BY L. A. NIVEN 
ach 








" Value of Cord Wood More Than 
I. $150,000,600 
HE South leads in many things, 


and one that is often overlooked 
is firewood. Statistics show that last 


lin- year there was used on farms in the 
jess United States 68,244,00 cords of 
the wood, and of this amount 38,750,000 
i“ cords, or 56.78 per cent of the total 
— amount, was used on farms in the 13 
leir Southern states. Tlgis means that on 
the the farms of a great many of the 
ier, Northern and Western states much 
ear coal is used. 
sI1i- 
ra- This is a crop that the Southern 
so farmer underestimates very often in 
to valuing it, because it is shown that 
of the average value of cord wood in 
ate the 13 Southern states for last year 
ot- was $3.93 per cord, or a total of $150,- 
ep- 264,000 for the wood used on South- 
eat ern farms. These statistics show that 
uld the average number of cords of wood 
ron, used on every farm for the entire 13 
Southern states is 12.46, which at 
$3.93 per cord would make the value 
of wood consumed on the average 
Southern farm $48.96. Had this not 
yn- been used from right off. the farm, 
oil far more than that much money 
ok would have been paid out for coal, 
ire and we all know about that old say- 
inn Ing. “Money saved is money made.” 
ind Entirely too much of it is still cut 
ore with a hand-axe. Power saws that 
ab- C4n now be bought at a compara- 
oth tively small cost will cut this wood 


at something like one-tenth of the 
Cost of cutting it with a hand-axe. 





| Big Forward Impetus to 


ch Marketing Association 


Sign Up Does Not Stop With Minimum Amounts of 
Cotton and Tobacco; Other Farmers Eager to Join 


North Carolina county has just re- 
ported 7,000 bales as the result of 
the week’s campaign there. Lenoir 
County is just completing its canvass. 
Lee County held a largely attended 
meeting a few days ago and work 
there will begin soon. Splendid re- 
ports are coming from Pitt and John- 
son, 

S. D. Frissell, secretary of the 
Tobacco Growers Codperative Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, sends the follow- 
ing report from their state: 

“We have been busy preparing the 
April drive into Lunenburg, Hanover, 
Patrick, Campbell, Henry, Louisa and 


Amherst Counties. Meanwhile the 
workers in the 12 Virginia counties, 
where the drive is on, have not 
wearied in well doing. 

“Charlotte County, which has now 
1,600 members of the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Coéperative Association is the 
first of the Virginia counties to sign 
up 75 per cent of growers. Bedford, 
Buckingham and Mecklenburg are 
racing now to be the next to reach 
the three-quarter mark, and Notto- 
way and Powhatan which passed the 
half way mark, within a two weeks’ 
drive, are hard at work to add their 
surplus to Virginia’s share of the 
great -ri-state tobacco pool. 

“There is now no doubt that Ap- 
pomattox, ‘umberland, and Prince 
Edward Counties will sign up half 
their growers during April. A power- 
ful drive in Lunenburg begins this 
week, aided by the workers of Meck- 
Jenburg, who have signed 6,000,000 
pounds in their own county. 





RUSH the clods. Brick making 
and farming do not go well to- 
gether in the same field. 

2. Cultivate as quickly after 
each rain as the soil is dry enough, 
and use improved implements so 
that you will get through before 
the soil is hard. 

3. Weeds, briars, and bushes are 
weeds in a pasture. Grub them 
out before chey kill the grass. 


4. This is “home-grown feed” 
year. Feed your land with home- 
grown, soil-improvement_ crops. 
Feed your livestock with home- 
grown feed. Feed your family with 
home-grown hog and _ hominy, 
fruit and vegetables, milk and 
butter, and poultry, preserves, and 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT . 


honey. 

5. Go over all harvesting ma- 
chinery, order needed repairs and 
get everything in shape. It often 
takes time to replace a broken 
part, 

6. If you grow cotton, make a 
thick-spacing test. 

7. There is still time to order 
garden: seed and flower seed if 
you have not already bought 
enough. 

8. The only reason for raising 
cotton or tobacco is to sell it. 
Old methods of selling have 
proved disastrous. Try to sign up 
‘or codperative marketing before 
you start cultivating another 
“money crop.” 
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“The growers inthe sun-cured belt 
seem no less eager to sign up their 
crop than growers of the bright and 
dark. The quick response of Pow- 
hatan and Caroline Counties to the 
appeal for signers to the contract is 
proof that sun-cured growers will 
seek relief in the Codperative Asso- 
ciation from marketing conditions 
that have been intolerable.” 





SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


By J. L. MOGFORD 


Let’s Clean the Slate 


HE subscription department wants 
a clean slate. We _ want. evefy 
subscriber’s date and address exactly 
right. If we have not properly cred-, 
ited your subscription or have not 
your address exactly right, please be 
good enough to tell us so that we 
can make it right at this time and 
have a clean slate. 











Now listen, friends. We make mis- 
takes. Handling over 200,000 sub- 
scriptions a year, we couldn’t help 
but make some mistakes, for it takes 


a good many different people to take, 


care of this many subscriptions. We 
are often blamed for the mistakes of 
others, and the worst of it is that 
they blame us and “do not write us 
and give us an opportunity to make 
the matter right. 


You have no idea how many peo- 
ple send us letters without even sign- 
ing them, and even more without giv- 
ing their post office. So many do this 
that we look for the postoffice the 
first thing after opening a letter, If 
no post office is given and the post 
office cancellation stamp is blurred, 
we are blamed, and instead of writ- 
ing us, many complain to their 
neighbor that they sent us money for 
their subscription and we failed to 
send them the paper. 


One of our agents sees you when 
you are away from home. You give 
him your subscription and fail to 
give him your post office. He says 
“What is your route number?” You 
say, “Route No. 4, box 40,” which he 
puts down and sends us the place 
where he’ took your subscription as 
your post office. Again we send the 
paper to the wrong place. . 


If you know of any one who sent 
in the subscription or who gave 
their subscription to an agent and is 
not getting the paper, please do us 
the favor of telling them to write us, 
giving us the facts, and we will be 
only too glad to send the paper 
for the full time for which he paid. 
It is only fair and just to us and to 
themselves that they should do this. 


I thahk you and assure you I will 
greatly appreciate your helping me 
in this way, that every Progressive 
Farmer subscriber will get his paper 
promptly and regularly each week 
for the full time for which he is paid. 
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OFFICE NEAREST THE READER... ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARTI 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
$1.00 T'vo years...... $1 %0 
Three years :00 
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Now—as to Harvest Time! 


HE BINDERS of the nation must come out at harvest 

time and transform a billowing acreage into a great 
stubble field ready for the plow. This is a necessity of the 
near future and every individual farmer must be ready with 
men and machines to save all the yield of his own fields, 
Will your present equipment do the right thing for you? 
We call to your attention the standard binders of the nation. 


McCormick - Deering - Milwaukee 


are time-tried names, favorably known wherever there is agriculture. 
Grain binders with these familiar names will demonstrate again that 
nearly ninety years of harvesting machine development and satisfactory 
service in the fields of the world stand behind them. 

Timely repairs may be your solution for this harvest, but to limp 
through the season with machines that are truly outworn will prove dis- 
astrous. No farmer can afford to run a binder that has served too many 
years, nor can he practice true economy with a small, inadequate machine 
if his acreage and power equipment demand an 8-foot binder. 

As harvest time approaches, take careful account of your equipment 
needs, then see the International dealer. He has McCormick, Deering 
and Milwaukee — the binders that are guarantees of high quality and 











operating efficiency. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO OF AMERICA USA 


92 BRANCH HOUSES AND 15,000 DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Top View of Twin Hoppers of 


Cole Plain-View Planters} [i " ) 
Cie Binal ap Oc> DIXIE" HOUSES MAKE 
HOME OWNING EASY. 


in Plain VieWlof Operator. 
Shipped from factory in easy-to-handle 

sections. Quickly and easily erected 
by our simple instructions. Absolutely 
= a rigid and weather tight. 
Ren) 1B bh My . Double walls in most designs. Endur- 
a S~ Ji—-==- ing. Delightful to live in. Designs 
Sone kind in one row] and another kind J Os : changed to suit your ideas, without 

in.next row, by simply shifting leverJ ¢ee_—"" charge, if general size retained. 
BP . Sketches supplied free. 
Wing for Catalogue describing all kinds State kind of house you want to 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers build and we will send spec- 


Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. ial suggestions and free illus- 


i * dit~ trated booklet which gives de- 
— WALL BOARD ~) = =_ ——SS signs, floor plans, descriptions 
Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 


Ss —_—<—<—= and money-saving prices. 
Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in DIXIE HOUSE COMPA 4 Bp a prety ms 


$4.50 per 100 square feet. 


















Most accurate planter for corn and other seeds 
\ Plants either one kind at a time, or any two 
Kinds in the same row at same time, or g 






























































10 sheets to the bundle, in following sizes: 48 
Write for ire ssinpiee and new ‘price ist DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co., for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
“ sasmedans os the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
“fees in your renewal pomp. Get up « wud ane good. Better be safe than'sorry. Buy advertised products 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Message John Burroughs Sent 


Progressive Farmer Boys 

ERE is the message John Bur. 

roughs sent our Progressive 
Farmer boys five years ago—in 1916, 
It is worth recalling now that the 
great nature-lover has gone over the 
river. Mr. Burroughs wrote: 

“A boy may know all the condi- 
tions of success, but if there isn’t 
something back of all that, innate in 
his character, he will not succeed, 
But if he has in him industry, hon- 
esty in dealing with himself and with 
others, ‘gumption,’ and above all, a 
love for his pursuit, success is sure. 

“One of the most successful farm- 
ers in my part of the country is a 
man who is comparatively unedu- 
cated, but he is in earnest; he takes 
his farm seriously; he is going to 
get out all there is in it. He works 
early and late, he knows how to 
make every improvement in his land 
add to his revenue, and while his 
farm looks better and better, his 
bank account grows more and more, 
He doesn’t hanker after the city, he 
doesn’t feel above his calling, he is 
up at four in the morning, winter and 
summer, he goes to bed before nine, 
and he spends but little time ‘gadding 
about.’ Hence, he makes farming 
pay. 

“The better educated a boy is, the 
more real helps he has toward teach- 
ing him to do his work in the best 
way. These are, of course, real as- 
sets; but in this as in all other work, 
there is no royal road to success— 
the success ultimately lies in our- 
selves, and depends on how much we 
are willing to work to bring it about. 

“With hearty good wishes to the. 
boy farmers, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 


“JOHN BURROUGHS.” 


'Mr. French on Our Agricultural 


Program for North Carolina 


R. A. L. French was a Republi- 

can in politics, and without seek- 
ing the nomination, was three times 
made the Republican candidate for 
Commissioner of Agriculture in North 
Carolina. In a private letter to the 
writer written almost exactly a year 
ago (April 8, 1920), he outlined his 
platform and _ concluded with a 
prophecy of the present hard times 
and the way out—“the permanent 
prosperity that comes with univer- 


| sally good soil and a well-developed 


livestock industry,” along with co- 
Operative marketing. He wrote: 

“Should I happen to be elected I 
should expect to make a_ vigorous 
campaign for grain and _ livestock 
farmers from crowded sections of 
other states to purchase and bring 
into cultivation our vast acreage of 
uncultivated lands—to the end that 
North Carolina might become more 
nearly self-supporting in the matter 
of food and feedstuffs and the en- 
hanced value of the reclaimed land 
made to do its share in the support 
of the state financially. 

“T should earnestly hope to help 
put the matter of codperative mar- 
keting of farm products on a broad- 
er basis than it now is. 

“T should, of course, do as I al- 
ways have since coming to the state 
nearly 20 years ago, make a fight for 
better distribution of good livestock 
over the state and use every legiti- 
mate means in my power to fight 
the poor-soil curse of my adopted 
state. I feel that with the coming 
of the boll weevil and the danger of 
the price of tobacco being reduced 
by 50 per cent or more within a year, 
we stand a good show of having the 
value of our crops cut in half with- 
in a short time. We must fight this 
condition with the permanent pros- 
perity that comes with. universally 
good soil and a well-developed live- 
stock industry.” ae 
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Pasture Crops Doubled Hog Profits 


7 Wisconcin Experiment Station 
announces that “Pigs on pasture 
crops have returned twice the profit 
of those fed an excellent ration 
without pasture, in trials during the 
past five years.” 

The Southern hog producer should 
aim to provide grazing crops for his 
hogs as nearly all the time as weath- 
er and local conditions will permit. 
The opportunity to provide grazing 
crops for a larger part of the year 
than is possible with his competitors 
in the Corn Belt is ample to counter- 
balance any advantage possessed by 
them. But merely the opportunity to 
provide grazing crops for a longer 
period is of no value unless we ac- 
tually provide the grazing crops. 


Milk Cows Need Lime 


T IS pretty well established that all 

heavy milking dairy cows require 
more calcium (lime) than they are 
likely to get in their feeds. This is 
particularly likely to be true with 
heavy milking cows in those parts of 
the South where the soils and the 
drinking water are low in “lime” con- 
tent. 

But this deficiency is easily and 
cheaply supplied. It would be an easy 
matter to supply all stock with the 
additional calcium they need. Air- 
slaked lime may be supplied in the 
feed, or perhaps a mixture of equal 
parts of charcoal, acid phosphate, and 
common salt, placed where the cat- 
tle can eat what they want will serve 
every purpose and be the easiest 
method of supplying their needs for 
these materials. 


Mineral Matter Required by Live- 


stock 


XPERIMENTS at the Wisconsin 

Experiment Station have added 
evidence in support of the generally 
accepted belief that calcium (lime) is 
the most important mineral substance 
needing to be added to the ration of 
animals. It was found that the rat 
has the ability to use calcium when 
supplied in such insoluble forms as 
calcium sulphate and calcium silicate, 
and the following general statement 
is made: 


“These compounds (calcium  sul- 
phate and calcium silicate) appear to 
be just as efficient in satisfying the 
requirements of the animal for cal- 
cium as when taken from more solu- 
ble substances, such as calcium lactate 
or calcium carbonate.’ 

This supports our contention that 
the common acid phosphate used for 
fertilizer and found so generally 
throughout the South, on farms and 
in stores, is an excellent and conven- 
ient source of additional mineral mat- 
ter for livestock. The calcium is in 
the form of calcium phosphate and 
calcium sulphate. We are told that 
the calcium in calcium sulphate is just 
as cfiicient as other forms of “lime” 
in supplying the “lime” required by 
animals. We also have evidence, sup- 
plied several years ago by the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station, that phos- 
Phorus supplied in ground phosphate 
rock is just as efficient as phosphorus 
Supplied in organic materials. 

Thousands of Southern livestock 
Owners have offered as an excuse for 
the lack of “bone”, growth, and size 
Senerally found in their livestock, 
that “our soils do not contain suffi- 
Cient lime to produce good livestock.” 


While a lack of sufficient feed has 
been the chief reason for the lack of 
lime” and the lack of bone, growth, 
and size, there is now no excuse for 
failure to supply our livestock with 


the mineral matters they most re- 
quire, for common salt supplies sod- 
ium and chlorine, and acid phosphate 
supplies the calcium and phosphorus, 
which are most needed by our live- 
stock in their growth. These two 
materials, common salt and acid phos- 
phate, are cheapand easily obtained, 


These mineral matters are required 
by all animals, particularly young 
growing animals and dairy cows, but 
they will in no sense take the place of 
an abundance of the right kinds of 
feeds. 


Leg Trouble im Pigs 


READER has a pig which was 

“crippled in one front leg or 
shoulder, and now the trouble is in 
both, he can’t walk. Pig is hearty and 
eats well. Has been on rye pasture 
for the past two months; have fed 
him corn and slops from kitchen.” 


It appears that this pig is probably 
suffering from the bone or leg trou- 
bles which occur frequently in pigs, 
and which seem to be something simi- 
lar to rickets, or at least seem to be 
a lack of proper development of the 
bones. These troubles are generally 
thought to be due to a lack of proper 
feed, probably a lack of protein and 
mineral matter, or a lack of the right 
sort of protein. Pigs on green feed 
seldom suffer from such troubles, but 
corn and the usual kitchen slops do 
not furnish the proportion of protein 
required for satisfactory growth. 

If this trouble is due to a lack of the 
right sort of feed, or to a lack of min- 
eral matter, it can be corrected by the 
addition of milk or tankage to the 
ration, and perhaps additional mineral 
matter also. 


If tankage is not available, equal 
parts of wheat shorts and corn, the 
wheat shorts being mixed with the 
kitchen slops, along with the green 
grazing may correct matters. To sup- 
ply mineral matter, hardwood ashes 
or acid phosphate may be used. A 
tablespoonful may be put in the feed 
twice a day, or better still a mixture 
of 50 parts each of charcoal and wood 
ashes and 1 part each of pulverized 
copperas and common salt may be 
kept before the pigs at all times. 


Milk Froths and Won’t Make Butter 


READER asks: “What is the mat- 

ter with our cow? We cannot 
make any butter from her milk. It 
has just got that way. We have been 
getting nearly a pound of butter a 
day, but all at once her milk got so it 
won’t make butter; it foams up to the 
top of the churn and runs over. Have 
tried putting both hot and cold water 
in it, but it does no good. We feed 
cottonseed meal and hulls and give 
her plenty of soda and salt. This cow 
seems in good health.” 


There is probably nothing wrong 
with the cow, although the authori- 
ties give us one reason for frothy 
cream disease of the cow. Another 
reason given is the addition of alka- 
line substances to preserve the milk, 
The former is rare and when the cow 
appears in good health and there is 
no defect or unnatural condition no- 
ticeable in the udder, the cow may be 
acquitted of blame for this difficulty 
in churning. And of course the other 
cause mentioned does not apply in 
this case. Another cause given is the 
presence of undesirable bacteria or 
“germs” in the milk and the presence 
of “yeasts” or yeast “germs” which 
get into milk sometimes. And still 
other causes of this trouble are churn- 
ing the cream too sweet and having 
the churn too full. 

We have already stated that the 
first two reasons. may probably be 
disregarded in this case and the last 


reason can of course be easily cor- 
rected. 

We have left, therefore, only two 
causes tO be got rid of: First, the 
presence of uhdesirable “germs” or 
bacteria, and second, too sweet cream 
or milk, for many people with one 
cow churn the whole milk instead of 
skimming the cream. 


This cow is getting dry feed, cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls, and is well ad- 
vanced in the milking period. Both 
conditions are apt to make churning 
more difficult. A cow getting only 
hulls and meal without any green 
feed and having been in milk a long 
time may give milk that is hard to 
churn, but she is scarcely to blame for 
that. When the cow gets cotton seed 
products the churning will have to be 
done at a higher temperature than 
generally recommended, especially in 
cool weather. If the milk or cream is 
kept too long at a low temperature the 
natural souring bacteria do not de- 
velop and thrive and the undesirable 
bacteria have a chance to develop. 
They may produce a bitter flavor or 
an old taste or may cause this condi- 
tion of foaming during churning. To 
induce natural or desirable souring 
the temperature may be regulated, or 
in some cases it might be desirable to 
introduce a teacupful of sour milk 
of natural or desirable flavor to start 
the souring process. The cream might 
be pasteurized or heated to a temper- 
ature of 145 degrees and kept there 
for 30 minutes, but in the farm home 
the undesirable bacteria are to be got 
rid of by keeping them out of the 
milk and the milk vessels. Of course, 
this can only be done by keeping the 
cow clean, clean milking, in a clean 
place, and the handling of the milk in 
vessels thoroughly sterilized, and stor- 
ing the milk in a place free from bad 
odors and other contaminating influ- 
ences. It is not easy to kill undesir- 
able bacteria when they once get in 
the dairy and dairy vessels. Kitchen 
cleanliness is not enough. The ves- 
sels should first be washed in tepid 
water with brush and washing pow- 
der then rinsed and scalded or steamed 
thoroughly, after which they should 
be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun for some time. Since the cream 
or milk is likely to be churned too 
sweet in cool weather, care should be 
taken to ripen or sour the cream 
more. This will require a tempera- 
ture of 70 to 75 degrees for about 24 
hours, after which the cream is better 
cooled to 50 to 55 degrees and allowed 
to stand three or four hours, then in 
cool weather and when the cow’s get- 
ting cottonseed meal, churned at a 
temperature of from 60 to 65 degrees. 
In this case the trouble is probably 
from the nature of the feed the cow is 
receiving, undesirable bacteria, and 
too sweet cream. Correct these con- 
ditions and the difficulty may disap- 
pear. 


The Use of Corn Products in Dairy 
Feed 


READER is feeding dairy cows a 
mixture of equal parts by weight 
of ground ear corn, shuck included, 
corn bran, and cottonseed meal. The 
hay is a mixture of about equal parts 
of lespedeza, cowpea, and crab grass. 


He has noticed that some of the 
cracked corn passes through the 
cows undigested and is, therefore, 
fearful that he is feeding too much 
of the corn, cob, and shuck meal. 

The corn, cob, and shuck meal 
costs, including the grinding, about 
$27 a ton, the corn bran $26 a ton 
and the cottonseed meal (41 per cent 
protein) $34 a ton. 

Even though our reader has no- 
ticed that some of the corn-and-cob 
meal comes through the cows undi- 


gested it is not likely that a larger 
part of this feed is undigested than 
of the corn bran, for instance. More- 
over, if the cows are not digesting 
all of the corn-and-cob meal it is 
not because there is too large a pro- 
portion of this feed in the ration. A 
mixture of equal parts of corn, cob, 
and shuck meal, corn bran, and cot- 
tonseed meal will contaia about the 
following digestible nutrients. 
Digestible protein, 16 per cent. 


Digestible carbohydrates, 47 
cent, 

Digestible fat, 5 per cent. 

This gives a nrtritive ratio of one 
of digestible protein to 3.6 of digesti- 
ble carbohydrates and fats. 

With roughage consisting of equal 
parts of lespedeza, cowpea, and crab 
grass hays, it is evident that the grain 
ration should have a higher per cent 
of carbohydrates, and to obtain these 
either the corn, cob, and shuck meal 
or the corn bran must be increased. 

There is perhaps not much differ- 
ence in the feeding value of corn 
bran at $26 a ton, and corn, cob and 
shuck meal at $27 a ton, but we are 
of the opinion that such difference 
as there is, is in favor of the corn, 
cob, and shuck meal. 

But to obtain a balanced ration for 
a dairy cow giving, say three gallons 
or about 25 pounds of milk a day, 
the carbohydrates must be in- 
creased. 

Allowing such a cow 20 pounds of 
this mixed hay and eight pounds of 
the grain mixture now fed daily, the 
nutritive ratio would be about as 


per 
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This shows a ratio of protein to 
carbohydrates and fat of about 1 to 
43. This is probably more protein 
than such a cow should receive and 
certainly a lower proportion of car- 
bohydrates than called for in any 
standard with which we are familiar. 
If two parts each of corn bran and 
corn, cob, and shuck meal and one 
part of cottonseed meal were used 
as the grain mixture, the ration would 
be better balanced, the proportion of 
the protein to the carbohydrates and 
fats being 1 .o 5, when 20 pounds of 
the mixed hay and 8 pounds of the 
grain mixture are consumed, This 
ration would contain digestible pro- 
tein 2.64 pounds, carbohydrates 11.83 
pounds, and fat .58 pounds. 


Dairy Cows Must Have Protein in 
Right Form 
7 Wisconsin Experiment Station 
found that a cow giving as much 
as 35 pounds of milk a day could not 
use sufficient clover hay, corn silage, 
and a mixture of corn, oats, and barley 
to maintain her maximum milk flow. 
A cow giving 22 pounds of milk a day 
could do so. But when two pounds a 
day of “any of the ordinary plant pro- 
tein concentrates such as oil meal” 
was added to the ration of the high- 
producing cow a loss of milk was 
avoided equal in value to seven times 
the cost of the added feed. 

The point is that it is no longer 
sufficient to supply enough of any 
sort of protein; but it must be the 
right sort of protein and for the high- 
producing cow and young: growing 
animal the kind of protein and the 
mineral matter are of the very great- 
est importance. 
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Forward March of Carolinas-Virg 


“The Greatest Dairy State 
in the East” 


That Is Virginia’s Aim and HereIs Proof of Progress 


By JOHN R. HUTCHESON 


HE State Dairy and Food Com 
mission of Virginia, the 
sion Division, and all ot 
partments of the Agricultural College, 
are working hard to make Virginia 
“the greatest dairy state in the East.” 
It is gratifying to note the progress 
in this direction. 


1 1 
ner dade- 


1. The census shows that in 1910 the 
total number of y cows in Vir- 
ginia was 356,000, with a valuation of 
$28.87 per head. In 1920 there were 
437,000 with a valuation of $76 per 
head. Thus both the number and the 
quality of the dairy cattle have rapidly 
increased. 


dairy 


2. During the last year there has 
been a great increase in the interest 
taken in better sires by dairymen. 
You know of the enrollment cam- 
paign which has been going on all 


VIRGINIA GOES AHEAD IN 
DAIRYING 


HE census figures for 1920 
show that there is a total of 
9,586 purebred registered dairy 
cattle in Virginia. They are dis- 
tributed among the breeds as fol- 
lows: Ayrshire, 25; Guernsey, 1,- 
696; Holstein-Friesian, 4,160; Jer- 
sey, 3,233; all others, 482. These 
figures indicate that the Holstein 
and Jersey breeds are in the lead, 
but the Guernseys are pushing rap- 
idly to the front. I think most of 
us are agreed that these are the 
three breeds for Virginia.—Direc- 
tor John R. Hutcheson. 














over the United States in this work. 
Due to effective work of the county 
agents and other agricultural agen- 
cies, Virginia has enrolled more mem- 
bers in the purebred sires campaign 
than any other state in the Union. 


3. In 1911 Virginia manufactured 
about 350,000 pounds of butter; in 1916. 
1,297,000; and in ‘1920, 1,806,000 pounds. 
In fact, one of our codperative cream- 
eries now makes more butter than 
was manufactured in the whole state 
ten years ago. 

4. The interest in cow-testing asso- 
ciations is developing rapidly. In 1916 
there were two cow-testing associa- 
tions, representing approximately 500 
cows. Now there are eight cow-test- 
ing associations with 2,831 cows on 
test. 


5. Dairy bull clubs and community 
breeders’ associations have also grown 
until there are now about 25 with a 
membership of over 800. 


6. Our dairymen are also becoming 
more and more interested in ad- 
vanced registry and register of merit 
work. Five years ago there were 
about 75 cows in this state that were 
on advanced registry tests. Now there 
are over 300. Our dairymen realize 
that in order to sell their breeding 
stock to the best advantage they must 
have well-authenticated records. 

7. Virginia is the leading state in 
the East in the number of accredited 
herds in tuberculosis eradication 
work, In fact, Virginia has a larger 
percentage of accredited. herds than 
any other state in the Union, except 
Minnesota. The latest report gives 
Minnesota 494 herds, Virginia 354, 
Wisconsin 287, Pennsylvania 261, and 
New York 47. It can be seen from 
these figures that Virginia has more 
accredited herds that the combined 


figure for New York and Wisconsin. 
If this work is kept up it will not be 

long before most of the cattle 
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How May the Cotton Farmer 


Prosper 
“THE South can have a price for its 
1921 cotton if it wants tao”, said a 
member ot a large New York and 


New Orleans brokerage house who 
j recentiy arrived from New 
York for a few days’ stop in Atlanta. 
ts 10 cents a pound 
or less for its cotton, such a price will 
be given, and if it wants 25 or 30 cents 
or above a pound for 1°21 
a price will be given”, he said: “Nowit 
depends altogether on the farmers of 
the South as to the price they receive 
for the 1921 cotton crop. All the 
Southern farmers will have to do to 
realize either price is to plant a large 
acreage or cut it 50 per cent from last 
year’s acreage.” 


} 
nas just 


lf the South wan 


cotton, such 


How is the farmer to be able to get 
a profit? First, by diversifying his 
crops so as to raise enough food crops 
to feed his family and every hand on 
his farm, also horses, cows, hogs, and 
chickens. He should do this because 
he can raise it for less than half what 
he pays for it if he buys it, so com- 
mon sense will tell him to raise it. 
The freight on corn by car lot from 
Nashville, Tenn. is 40 cents per 
bushel, on a car of hay from the 


West, $250 per car. I am sorry to say 
that a great many farmers from 
South Carolina are buying it. The 


only salvation for them this year is 
to cut cotton acreage 50 per cent. 
B. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Every farm home should enjoy its share oi cantaloupes and watermelons. 


Cantaloupes and Watermel- 


ons for Every Farm 
By L. A. NIVEN 


HE purpose of this short article 
is not to discuss methods of 
growing these crops on a com- 
mercial scale, but to give some brief 
suggestions as to what are consid- 
ered good methods of growing and 
fertilizing these crops where grown 
on a limited acreage. 

In the first place the mistake should 
not be made of planting the seed too 
early, because as is well known, both 
the watermelon and cantaloupe are 
quite tender and even a slight touch of 
frost will kill the plants. And then too, 
they are not going to grow to amount 
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T IS the policy of codperative 

marketing of labor through 
their labor unions which keeps 
the waters of financial disaster 
from overwhelming the labor 
world in times like this. It is only 
the policy of collective marketing 
of their agency 
selling the product of hundreds or 


products—one 
thousands of factory workers— 
which keeps the waters of finan- 
cial disaster from overwhelming 
the manufacturing world. Both la- 
borer and manufacturer are suf- 











fering lesses now, but not one- 
fourth as much as the farmer. 
Both organized labor and the man- 
ufacturers of this country MER- 
CHANDISE their products. The 
farmer alone DUMPS his—every 
man selling for himself alone, and 
in competition with all his brother 
farmers. Consequently, when 
financial disaster comes, the farm 
world is wholly unprotected and 
suffers more than any other class. 
WHY DOESN’T THE FARMER 
ALSO BUILD A CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING DAM? 











to anything until the weather gets 
hot. A good plan to follow is to wait 
until you are through planting cot- 
ton, and then, as a rule, you are 
safe in going ahead with the plant- 
ing of these crops. 


If possible, select a piece of ground 


that is reasonably rich, preferably 
one that grew a legume crop last 
year. Of course, the ground should 


be most thoroughly broken, harrowed 
and re-harrowed and put in fine 
shape before planting. 


Most folks still like what is known 
as the “hill” method. We like to 
lay off the rows both ways. Usually 
watermelons should be planted eight 
or ten feet apart each way. Some 
prefer one distance and some an- 
other, but either one of these dis- 
tances will be all right. For can- 
taloupes from four and one-half to 
six feet each way is about right. 


Many folks like to use well rotted 
stable manure, for both cantaloupes 
and watermelons, working up the 
hills where the rows cross and apply- 
ing a liberal amount of commercial 
fertilizer right at this point and 
working it into the soil. Some prefer 
to apply all of the commercial fer- 
tilizer this way; still others prefer to 
put it along in the drill both ways. 
This is largely a matter of pref- 
erence, as the important point is to 
get a good liberal amount of fer- 
tilizer on the ground, as the roots 
of these plants will, sooner or later, 
reach it all. 

In planting either one of these 
crops it is desirable to put in three 
or four times as mayy seed as are 
required, preferably planting six to a 
dozen; because many of them may 
be destroyed before they are well 
established, and it is easy enough to 
thin out the plants. Therefore, this 
method of planting six to a dozen 
seed to the hill is pretty generally 
practiced. Of course, it is necessary 
to thin out as soon as the plants 
are thoroughly established. 


Personally, we prefer not to cul- 
tivate cantaloupes and watermelons 
both ways; yet, some do cultivate 
both ways while plants are young. 
We like the method of cultivating as 
shown in the photograph along with 
this article: This photograph was 
nidde “Oh the Eastérn® Shore of Vite 
ginia. : 
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Saturday, April 16, 1921, 


What Policy Should Farmers 
~ Follow in 1921? 





$10 PRIZE LETTER 


ys OUR issue of April 2, we pub- 
lished a letter, “A Good Pro- 
gram Presented by a Good Farm- 
er,” written by L. W. Shook of 
Cotton Valley Farm, Tarboro, N. 
C. At that time all of the letters 
on The Best Farming Policy for 
1921, had not been read and the 
prize was not awarded. After care- 
ful reading of all letters submitted 
we award the prize to Mr. Shook. 
Scores of excellent letters were 
received, and they contained some 
splendid ideas, which we hope Pro- 
gressive Farmer’ readers’ will 
thoughtfully consider. 











Enjoy Life; Work Shorter Hours 


O YOU, Mr. Farmer, let me suggest 

the following: Reduce your hours; 
that is, for your farm this summer 
adopt organized labor’s plan of work- 
ing only 48 hours per week and give 
yourself and family that long-prom- 
ised, much-needed rest. For once, get 
some real enjoyment out of life. 

Lawndale, N. C. CARR MULL. 


Velvet Beans Enrich Land 


PRERE is nothing better to enrich 
the soil than a heavy.coat of velvet 
beans turned under. Using a good 
supply of acid phosphate with this, 
we can grow any crop cheaply and 
our land will soon be an ideal farm. 
Ruffin, S. C. >. 


Give the Child a Chance 

E BELIEVE now is the time to 

feed the soil, kick the cotton, and 
give that ten-year-old Anglo-Saxon 
cotton-picking machine a chance to 
develop into something better. 

C. L. EAKER. 
Cherryville, N. C. 


“A Farmer Is as Rich as His Fields” 
VERY farmer is as rich or as poor 
as his fields, and since the most 
practical way to enrich the soil is by 
the use of legumes, let every farmer 
keep one-fourth, or better still, one- 
third of all tillable land in some kind 
of legumes at all times. This would 
materially increase the yield of feed- 
stuffs, which could be marketed at a 
profit by feeding to purebred live- 
stock. We cannot afford to waste our 
feed by feeding it to scrubs. The first 
cost of better animals is greater but 
profits, not cost, is the thing we 
should consider. If every farmer will 
Start a three-year rotation system of 
farming in 1921, using some kind of 
legumes in the rotation, and fence as 
much of his land as possible to use 
for pasture between crops, set a good 
orchard, raise all the vegetables he 
can use the year round; put at least 
50 purebred chickens on his farm, 
feeding, farming, housing, and caring 
lor them correctly—then the acreage 
and price of cotton and tobacco will 
be right. J. E. PICKETT. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Attention to Details 


HAT is the use of working one’s 
hands off making money to buy 
the things we need, when we can 
produce them ourselves? Farming is 
a lifetime job, anyway, and slow 
Progress is better than none. 
Cattle raising is a branch of agri- 
culture which is too much over- 
looked in the South. It should be 


substituted, in part, for tobacco and 
cotton, 


Few of us save our field or even 
8arden seed or onion sets. What is 
the use of selling just to buy back, 
thus paying the profits of two mid- 
dlemen? _Make a list of the articles 


you now buy and think how many of 
them you can raise, and then raise 
them. True, the best way to get rich 
is by handling things in the mass; 
but when there are so many people 
handling the same crop in the same 
large quantities, it leaves but little 
chance for any one. Therefore, we 
must pay attention to details. 
R. B. FINKE. 
Rocky Point, N. C. 


Cut the Cotton Acreage—Let’s Not 
Play the Fool Any Longer 

OU will never get a fair price for 

cotton as long as you let the dealer 
know you have a two years’ supply 
on hand. The only way under the 
shining sun we can ever make cotton 
raising a profitable business is by re- 
ducing the supply. Now I don’t be- 
lieve there is a ten-year-old child in 
the South who would.be willing to 
work two years for the price he could 
get for only one, so let’s not play the 
fool any longer. 

J. P. MYERS. 
Statesville, N. C. 


Raises Good Wheat in Robeson 
County 


RAISE as much corn, meat, wheat, 

sweet and Irish potatoes, chickens, 
eggs, milk, and butter as my family 
can use and have some to sell, and 
always find a market for my surplus. 
* Many farmers think it impossible 
to raise wheat and peanuts in this 
section, but I have succeeded with 
both, making 20 bushels of wheat per 
acre with a moderate amount of fer- 
tilizer. J. R. MOORE. 

Pembroke, N. C. 


Raise More Hogs 


ARMERS, it will pay you to raise 

more hogs and more food crops, 
and that will mean more clear money 
and less expense for you. I know what 
I am talking about, for I have tried it. 
Last year I sold $900 worth of hogs 
and today I have hay, corn, sweet 
potatoes, and Poland-China hogs for 
sale. 

Mr. Farmer, take my advice. Plant 
everything you will need on the farm 
and some to sell and then a little 
cotton. H. WADE COLLINS. 

Mullins, S. C. 


Codperative Marketing the Remedy 


F OUR farmers should adopt the 

plan of carrying more livestock 
and létting them consume all of our 
surplus feed, we could raise a large 
percentage of our fertilizer. li we take 
up the plan of raising more feed and 
carrying more stock, this will enable 


us to curtail our fertilizer bills. And 
the soil improving crops should 
be overlooked. 


Under our present system of farm- 
ing we are compelled to run store a 
counts all through the year and at 
the end of the year are forced to sell 


which leaves us 
unable to pay our expe 7 
protection we can have int 

against selling our money crops at a 
cooperative marketing. Co- 
Operative marketing, I believe, will be 
the salvation of our farmers in the 
future. A. L. ALLEN. 


our crops ata loss, 


loss 1s 


Raise Crops With Two Marketing 
Outlets 

A’ TO what other money crops a 

farmer may plant, it depends largely 
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his surrounding conditions and 
to have in find- 
ng sale for his produce. He may plaht 
sweet lrish potatoes, to- 
peanuts, cane for syrup, and 
almost all kinds of vegetables. 


what chances he seems 
potatoes, 


matoes, 


It is usually safer to plant those 
things which may be marketed in two 
or more different ways. For example, 
tomatoes may be sold fresh or they 
may be canned and sold. Peanuts 
may be gathered and sold or they 
may be fed to the hogs and the hogs 
sold. When the hogs are ready for 
sale if the price is not suitable you 
may butcher them and sell the meat 
and lard, or if you can’t sell the meat 
and lard, you may eat it. 


THOMAS J. KAISER. 
Lexington, S. C. 


The Proof of ‘Thick Spacing 
Is at the Scales 


1,946 Pounds vs. 1,700 


LAs year I left one acre 6 to 8 
inches apart, and thinned the 
other down to 15 to 18 inches. I ggt 
1,700 pounds of seed cotton from the 
thin spaced acre, 1,946 pounds of seed 
cotton from the thick acre. 
ALVA BENSON. 
Delco, N. C. 


Less Labor on Thick-spaced Cotton 
| HAD been planting my cotton in 

4-foot rows, one stalk in hills 12 to 
15 inches apart. I had to do lots of 
chopping to keep the weeds and grass 
down. I averaged only 1,000 pounds 
of seed cotton the acre. In 1920 my 
rows were 3 feet 8 inches apart, and I 
left 2 to 4 stalks in hills 10 to 15 inches 
apart. I did not have much more than 
half the chopping to do. The thick 
cotton shaded out the weeds and I 
could do most of the work with culti- 
vators and hillscrapers. I averaged 
1,250 pounds of seed cotton to the 
acre from thick spacing. 

E. O. MOORE. 
Marshall, N. C. 


Expected Half a Crop—Got Crop 
and a Half 


($5 Prize Letter) 

WO years ago I learned that thick 

planting of cotton is profitable 
through a share cropper’s leaving cot- 
ton two stalks to the hill every hoe 
chop apart and in rows 3 feet apart— 
this upon land ordinarily making a 
‘bale per acre. Discovering it too late 
to remedy it, I thought there would 
not be more than half a crop; but 
to the surprise of both the share 
cropper and myself the cotton made 
more than any other on the farm, or a 
bale and a half per acre. 

This experience at once revolu- 
tionized distance given cotton on my 
farm, and last year the same method 
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COWPEAS AND CORN—CROPS THAT DO TEAM WORK 


B. H. Thompson of Aurora, N. C., 


believes in getting part of his nitrogen free. He grows 


cowpeas for hay, following Irish potatoes, and the next year raises a 
big crop of corn on the improved soil. 





—thick planting—was used with uni- 
form success. On the best land rows 
should be from 3 to 3% feet and on 
thin land a less distance, down to the 
point where it can be worked conven- 
iently. The cotton should be spaced 
a hoe chop apart with two stalks te 
the hill. The cotton, when thick 
planted, matures earlier; and when ma- 
turity is fimished the plants die, es- 
pecially if the weather should be dry 
in August and September, which is a 
great advantage in boll weevil condi- 
tions. Summing up, I would say to 
plant not over 3%4-foot rows and most 
3-foot rows and on thin land as close 
togéther as possible, leaving always 
two stalks to the hill. This is no 
theory but the practice of the writer 
who is convinced that from 10 to 25 
per cent more cotton will be made un- 
der the crowding system than by 
wider spacing. Every farmer may 
easily demonstrate this for himself, 
and if his opinion is not too strong to 
try it, he will find out that thick 
spacing and crowding in the row pays. 
W. E. PROTHO. ° 

Williston, N. C. 


Increased Yield 27 Per Cent 


PLANTED two rows of cotton 70 

feet long and 4 feet wide. I thinned 
one row to two stalks to the hill, 12 
inches between hills, and made 23 
pounds of seed cotton. I thinned one 
row to one stalk to the hill, 12 inches 
between hills, and made 18 pounds of 
seed cotton. Thick spacing increased 
yield more than 27 per cent. 

W. H. PIERCE. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


Got a Fourth More 


fag TWO tests I estimated my yields 
of cotton to be one-third or one- 
fourth more from 3%-foot rows and 
7% or 8 inches between hills with two 
stalks as compared with 4-foot rows, 
hills 16 to 18 inches apart with one 
stalk to the hill 
L. B. BRONSON, Sr. 
Cleora, S. C. 


Thick Spacing of Cotton Better 


N 1920 I made a small test of spac- 

ing cotton. T took 14 rows and 
thinned every other row. 

I left the cotton on my thin rows 
about 14 inches in the drill, I then 
went back and left the cotton in my 
other rows from 4 to 6 inches and in 
some places where I did not make a 
good stand it was about 8 inches apart 
in drill. 

My thick rows did not grow a very 
large weed, but it had just about 
twice as many bolls to the hill as the 
thin rows had. 

The boll weevil did not affect the 
cotton. on the thick rows very much 
and I decided that. the cause for that 
was that the stalk was small and 
there was not so much shade as there 
was on the larger stalks. 

W. E.. RISER: 


_ 
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Leesville, Ss. C. 
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planted in rows, well 

fertilized and cultivated, produces an abun- 
dance of feed early in the summer. An acre or 
more may be planted near the barn and one or 
more rows cut every day for feed. It usually 
pays to run the stalks through a feed cutter be- 
fore feeding. It is one of the best crops for graz- 
ing hogs. 


ARLY amber sorghum 


XAMINE the soil in your oat and wheat fields 
and you will probably find that a crust has 
formed. The use of a lever section harrow will 
pulverize the surface of the soil,kill many of the 
small weeds and grass, and conserve moisture. 
Use the harrow on at least one acre right away, 
and you will use the harrow on your entire crop 
next year. 


PEAKING of fairs, here is one rule every fair 
should make: Require every exhibitor of a 
product or animal to state the variety of the 
product or the breed of the animal. The educa- 
tional value of an exhibit of apples or poultry or 
hogs or cowpeas or corn is greatly increased if 
the variety or breed is conspicuously given. Then 
every visitor can see what this breed or variety 
looks like, and see how it compares with other 
varieties or breeds shown alongside. In printing 
their entry cards this year, all fair officials 
should provide for this feature. 


Paost who promote the various activities to in- 

terest boys and girls in farm life should not 
lose sight of the fact that the best way to keep 
boys and girls on the farm is to make farming 


profitable. Of course, the cost of production on 
thousands of farms could be lessened by scien- 
tific farming and efficient management, but from 
this source alone the profits will not be suffi- 
ciently increased to interest the most ambitious 
boys and girls in farm life. The greatest need at 
this time is for greater profit on the farm. The 
farmers must join the farm bureau and sign up to 
market their products through the selling organ- 
izations, and thereby cut out a large number of 
speculators and middlemen. The farmer certainly 
must have more profit for his toil. 


HEN we say that “cotton is selling for 10 
cents a pound or about what it was before 

the war,” one highly important fact is overlooked. 
This important fact is that while middling cotton 
is about on the pre-war basis, our vast quantities 
of lower grades are selling far below 1914 prices. 
Here are some comparative price figures recently 
prepared by a New Orleans authority that tell the 
whole story: 

Grade— 


Mar. | 2,1920 Mar. 2, 1914 


Nom. 8 3-l6c 


2, 1921 
23. 50 
5 Nom. 9c 
10 11-16c 
11 3-l6c 
12 3-16c 
12 3-4c 


2 
25 
50 
5 
25 
25 1 
50 13 7-16c 
25 
75 
00 
25 


Nom, 


Low ordinary 
Nom, 


Ordinary zs. 
Good ordinary 27. 
Strict good ordinary... 29. 
Low middling.. cones 32.7: 
Strict low middiing.... Y 37. 
Middling .......... é A 40. 
Strict middling = 5 41, 
Good middling 42. 
Strict good middling... 42. 
Middling fair 43. 
Middling fair to fair... 43. 

43. 


13 13-16c 
4c 


1 

14 7-16c 

14 13-16c 
530 15 3-16c 


Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 


HE mountains and upper Piedmont sections of 
the South are ideally suited to apple growing. 
For color, size, yield, and quality, our apples have 
the highest praise of the best apple authorities 
in the nation. At national apple shows Southern 
apples have won more than their proportion of 
awards. That the South, nevertheless, depends 
upon the North, East, and Pacific Coast for its 
apples and allows its own apples to rot by the 
train-load in the orchards—these are facts so well 
known that Southern apple growers are gibed by 
the public press for their shiftlessness, ignorance, 
and neglect. Cities around and even in our South- 
ern mountains consume more apples shipped from 
500 to 3,000 miles away than they do of apples 


grown in their own section. Why is this? The 
answer, in part, is given by Mr. H. D. Eisman in 
this issue. Be sure to read his letter. 


Eighteen Favorite Farm Policies 


HE first 100 letters examined by us on “What 

Shall Do in 1921?” 

cluded contributions from 78 farmers and 17 
farm women, 74 letters from farm boys in 
their teens, and one from a farm girl. Each let- 
ter contained from two to ten suggestions. The 
ging out each of the fol- 
lowing 18 points are summarized as follows: 


Raise food and feed crops 

Reduce acreage Of MOMEY CFOPS...+.eceecseesccereeeeeeees ia 

Join coéperative organizations; learn wiser marketing.... 

Increase soil fertility; use 1921 to get richer lands..... 

Raise more livestock 

Use rigid economy 

Put eggs in more than one basket; 

OG GR DERRNGEY BOM WOMB si vc nscc vances cseveseccecves _ 

Keep women and children out of fields.................... : 

Keep cheerful; don’t let hard times cow you 

Beautify home and make all possible permanent improve- 
ments . 

Study your farm paper and use your county agent 

Plan work ahead 

Be liberal with tenants; encourage improved methods.... 

Give more time to community betterment work.... 

Keep accurate records and accounts........+..+. ; 

Stop talking and go to work 

Send more farmers to legislatures and Congress... 


Southern Farmers in- 


besides 


number of letters bring 


and all home supplies.......... 


have “side lines” 


Farm Business Sense 


ANY of those who discuss the reduction of 
farm production and compare it with the 
manufacturing 


decrease in production in 


lines seem to overlook completely the fundamen- 
tal differences in the 

These differences are basic and make the two 
comparable only to a very limited extent. The 
and the 


more 


two cases, 


farmer sows and reaps but once a year, 
period of sowing is from two to six or 
months before the period of reaping. The manu- 
his crops of manufactured ar- 
“reaps” the 
and 


facturer “pitches” 
ticles every day or every week, and 
finished products with the same frequency 
regularity. His work is carried on under shelter, 
protected from the hampering influences of sea- 
sons; while the farmer’s crops are not only sub* 
ject to the uncontrollable influences of the weath- 
er, in so far as their cultivation is concerned, but 
their very growth and the products gathered are 
largely determined by these factors which the 
farmer cannot control, or which are non-compet- 
The can and does know 
“crop is pitched” just what the harvest 
will be, under what condition it will be made, 
therefore, when it will be harvested. At 
while there may be some conditions which 
are not under the control of the manufacturer, 
he can and does know at the start with much 
greater certainty when his products will be fin- 
ished; what the quantity and quality will be; 
what they will cost; and when they will be ready 
for the market. . 

But the great fundamental differences are that 
with the farmer his investments are relatively 
small and his returns more largely the fruits of 
his individual efforts, although these results are 
not so completely under his definite control. And 
of even greater importance, he makes, of the main 
food and clothing crops, only one turnover a year. 
He must start at a certain time, cultivate during 
one particular season, and harvest at a definite 
time, no matter what the conditions may be, many 
of which are not under his control. He cannot stop 
production at seeding time and start up again a 
few months later. Having but one turnover a 
year he cannot “close his shop,” even for a few 
months, at any part of the year without the loss 
of the whole year’s production. Therefore, farm 
production cannot be regulated with the ease and 
certainty that the manufacturer may control or 
limit his production. 


itive. manufacturer 


when his 


and, 
least, 


For these reasons there must be more than one 
crop on the farm. At least two or three are nec- 
essary for safety and to reap the largest profits 
over a term of years. For these reasons also it 
is necessary that the farmers producing any one 
crop must exercise complete control over the 
marketing of that product. It is very much more 
difficult to control and regulate production on 
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a million farms than to control production in a 
hundred or a thousand factories; and also much 
more difficult to control production on a million 
farms than to control the marketing of a single 
product grown on those million farms. 

It is necessary to introduce “business” sense 
into farming, but it must be farm business sense 
and not the same kind of sense used by thé 
banker, the merchant, and the manufacturer, 
There are differences, and those directing the or- 
ganizations of farmers which are now preparing 
to control their own business must weigh care- 
fully these differences. 


Public Buys in Proportion to Its Money 


URING the war the writer heard Mr, Hoover, 
D the Food Administrator, state that notwith- 

standing all the efforts at food saving, 8 
per cent of the people of this country were eating 
more than ever before. The reason was the sim- 
ple one that they had more money with which to 
buy food. 

It is well to remember that a cheaper or lower 
price does not constitute the only influence deter- 
mining consumption. Nor does a reduced supply 
invariably mean an increased price. The supply 
of livestock is less in this country than last year 
or the year before, our cotton crops have been 
less for several years than from 1911 to 1914, in- 
clusive, but prices have not followed the supply. 
The world, the consumer, must have something ‘o 
buy with or he cannot buy. At least, the con- 
sumer buys very largely in proportion to what 
he has to buy with. He can and does very largely 
cut down his consumption of even what are re- 
garded as necessities when times are hard with 
him. Buying power as well as supply and de- 
mand influence prices. 


Wise and Unwise Borrowing 


HERE is a vast difference between debt ine 

curred for the purchase of necessary living 

expenses or for luxuries and debt incurred. 
for production or to supply the capital for pro- 
duction. Money borrowed for the former earns 
nothing and so far as the borrower is concerned 
is destroyed; but money borrowed for the latter 
purpose may earn its hire and something more 
besides. 

Borrowing money or going in debt for the 
former uses is always to be avoided when possie 
ble, but borrowing money which can be made to 
earn interest and reproduce the capital is good 
business. 

For instance, to borrow money to buy Iuxuries, 
or for food and feed, is in sense similar to 
borrowing money to buy an implement that will 
enable a man to largely increase his earnings, 
or to buy good seed, or fertilizers, that will large- 
ly increase his yields and decrease the cost of pro- 


no 


duction. 

Of course, it is unwise to borrow money for 
even these latter purposes when the increased 
earnings or the increased yields will not be suffi- 
cient to repay the borrowed money when it 
due. But there is a fundamental! difference in 
debt incurred for the one purpose, from that in- 
curred for the other. Because unwise borrowing 
often brings disaster is no reason why judicious 
borrowing to increase and cheapen production 
should be condemned. But in all cases the bor- 
rower should be pretty certain that he can make 
the borrowed capital pay the interest and the 
principal and give him a reasonable balance for 
his profit, or to compensate him for his business 
efficiency and the risks he runs, 

Unless one can feel with reasonable certainty 
that money paid for implements, improved seeds, 
fertilizers, etc., will earn interest, principal, and @ 
fair profit, he should not go in debt for them}. 
but to fail to invest money in these things just 
becanse of an unreasoning fear of debt is not good 
business. 
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A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS 


. How Can White Farmers Escape the Dangers of 
Negro Competition? 
By CLARENCE POE 

















Y DEAR Boy:— 
A great deal has been said in the papers 
lately about the South’s treatment of the 


Negro. I want to take this opportunity to talk 
very seriously and frankly with you about the 
same question. 

I am doing this because the future prosperity 
and well-being of the South depends very largely 
on the Southern farmer’s attitude toward the race 
problem. And you boys of today will be the ones 
to say what that attitude shall be tomorrow. 

What I am going to say might seem a little 
“heavy” if it were not for one fact. That fact is 
that the race problem is one subject every South- 
ern boy talks about and thinks about almost from 
the day he leaves his cradle. Consequently, I be- 
lieve you will welcome an earnest discussion of 
the matter, presented in simple language, even 
though it is at the same time a serious discussion. 


Why Cotton Has Been Cheap 


OU know what an “economist” is. He is a 
y man who studies the methods or ways by 

which people maké a living and accumulate 
property. You know what “living standards” are. 
That term means the sort of housing, food, cloth- 
ing, comforts, conveniences, and recreation a man 
demands for himself and his family—the living 
conditions or “standards” he says he must have. 


Well, here is something that economists every- 
where declare to be true: 

A people or race of people with low living standards 
will always have an advantage over a people or race 
of people with higher living standards—unless the 
persons with higher standards do more effective and 
profitable work. 

In other words, if one race is willing to live in 
a shanty, wear ragged clothes, and eat cheap food, 
it is going to have an advantage over a race which 
demands better houses, better clothes, better food 
—unless the race which demands the better things 
also works more wisely and effectively, and 
enough more effectively to offset the other race’s 
advantage. 

This is the situation that faces our white peo- 
ple in the South today. Every white man who is 
farming is working in competition with Negro 
farmers and farm laborers. It is the low living 
standards of the Negro which have made cotton 
and tobacco so cheap in the past. The Negro 
made a great part of the cotton crops, and he was 
willing to live in a cabin, work in rags, and eat 
fat meat and cornbread for his diet. Conse- 
quently, the world paid just enough for cotton to 
provide this standard of living. If the South had 
been peopled wholly by white people—people who 
demanded good painted houses, good clothing, and 
good food—such as white farm laborers in the 
North and West require—then I doubt whether 
the world would ever have got cotton for less than 
15 cents a pound. 


The Only Way to Hold Another Man 


Down 


ST possibly you have been more or less 

thoughtlessly saying in the past, “Oh, any- 

thing is good enough for a Negro—any sort 
of house, any sort of school, and about any kind 
of clothes or food.” 

Now what I want to do is to ask you to think 
very seriously about such a statement. I want to 
remind you that even if you are thinking only of 
your own welfare, you cannot afford to take this 
Position. We white folks who make cotton and 
tobacco in the South have got to make them in 
competition with the Negro. If his living stand- 
ards are so low that he can make cotton for al- 
most nothing, then the price of cotton—our cot- 
ton—is going to be correspondingly low. 

It has been well said, “The only way you can 

- hold a man down in a ditch is to stay down in the 
ditch with him.” That is certainly true of the 
Southern white man so far as the Negro’s living 
Standards are concerned. 

The black man’s living standards cannot be held 
down without at the same time holding down the 
white man’s living standards. 

Wages for Negroes cannot be held down with- 
Sut at the same time holding down. wages for 
white people. 


Profits for Negro farmers cannot be held down 
without at the same time holding down profits for 
white farmers. 


How the Negro Child in the Field 
Hurts Us 


UT in California today the whole state is 
aroused because of the presence of Japanese 
farmers. These Japanese farmers have lower 
white farmers, 


living standards than American 


and therefore work more cheaply than the white, 


farmer can do. Therefore they beat down prices 
for the white farmer. Consequently, California is 
demanding that the Japanese, be kept out of that 
state—just as California long ago got Congress 
to keep out the Chinese. And for the same reason. 

The white farmer of the South, however, can- 
not “exclude” the Negroes. We can’t adopt Cal- 
ifornia’s remedy. The black man is already here. 
What, then, can we do to protect ourselves from 
competition with his lower civilization and lower 
living standards? 

My own belief—and I want you to consider it 
very seriously—is that we must first of all try to 
raise the Negro’s living standards. And I also be- 
lieve that this can be done only through educa- 
tion. I don’t mean Greek and Latin and college 
studies. [I do mean a thorough training in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and the common school 
subjects, together with more direct efforts to im- 
prove his living conditions, 

Here in the South today we have millions of 
Negroes, most. of them shockingly ignorant. Mil- 
lions of them live in cabins, dress in shabby 
clothes, eat poor food. And because they do this, 
this beats down wages both for themselves and 
for white people. It beats down the price of cot- 
ton and tobacco both for themselves and for white 
people. Many of the Negroes keep their children 
in the fields instead of in the school and their 
wives in the field instead of in the home. This 
causes a great production of cheaply made cot- 
ton and so beats down the price. 


And because prices are low, white women and 
school children often feel that they, too, must 
quit school or home and work in the fields in or- 
der to make enough more crops to make up for 
the lowness of the price. Then this brings about 
still further overproduction and consequently still 
lower prices, and so whites and blacks suffer to- 
gether. 


Suppose now that the Negroes were required 
to attend school. The cotton crop would be 
largely cut, but the price would go up correspond- 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“WAITING” 


NE of the finest poems in American literature is 

“Waiting”, by John Burroughs, ihe famous na- 

ture lover who died a few days ago. We are 
printing this poem herewith in our series of “Poems 
of Nature and Country Life”. 

We are doing this in spite of the fact that the poem 
is not one of direct reference to the life of the farm, 
the fields, and the forests. Nevertheless, no thoughtful 
man can deny that this is essentially a poem of 
country life. No poet in the crowded cities could have 
found the peace, the calm, the poise, the unhurried 
and untroubled serenity which breathes through 
every line. 








Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

T rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me, 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I,stand alone, 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
_The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
i —John Burroughs. 
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And this would benefit both white and 
black farmers. Suppose the Negroes could read 
and write intelligently. Then they would know 
where they could make the most wages and they 
would not stay crowded togéther in sections 
where wages are away below the average for this 
country. This would also raise the average leve! 
of wages in the South—and this would at the 
same time raise the average price of cotton and 
other Southern farm products. 


“Cheap Labor” Hurts Laborer and 
Business Man 
"Tee so-called “cheap labor” of the South has 


ingly. 


been one of the South’s greatest curses. Sup- 

pose I am working with my hands. Cheap 
labor hurts me by dragging down the profits or 
returns from my own labor. If I am working for 
wages, I get lower wages. If I am making crops, 
they bring lower prices. 

But what about the employer and business man? 
On the whole they are also hurt by so-called 
“cheap labor.” If employers make cotton by cheap 
labor, the price is correspondingly lowered and 
their real profit is hardly affected. And certainly 
the business man’s profits are halved when the 
profits of the farmer and laborer are halved. 


For all these reasons I believe we should try to 
raise the Negro’s living standards. It is a good 
sign for the South when the Negro wants a bet- 
ter house, a better school, a better conveyance. 
On the other hand, if we teach the Negro to work 
better without at the same time raising his living 
standards, then the South is hurt. Home demon- 
stration work for the Negro is even more impor- 
tant than industrial education. 


Of course, I do not need to say that we must 
keep the Negro socially as separate from the 
white man as the East is from the West. Of 
course, it is also up to the white man to meet the 
Negro’s competition by doing better farming, bet- 
ter work of every kind, than the Negro does. Of 
course, Negroes who buy land should buy along 
with other Negroes, and not break into white 
neighborhoods. 


All these, however, are ideas I have no time for 
talking about now. But I do hope you will think 
seriously about the need for raising the Negro 
from the ignorance and backwardness in which 
he now lives—even if you think only of the need 
for saving the white man from being pulled down 
by such competition. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Do You Know the Bible? —Ten 


Questions 
HOM did the Lord help in battle with hail- 
stones, which slew more than the sword? 
2. Who was punished with death for 


touching the Ark of God? 

3. Who mortgaged their farms in time of drouth 
to buy corn? 

4. Who entertained an angel unawares by offer- 
ing a burnt offering, and the angel ascended 
in the flames thereof? 

5. The births of how many Bible characters were 
announced by angels? 

6. What was Joshua’s name up to the time he 
was chosen one of the twelve to spy out the 
land of Canaan? 

7. Which prophet acted the part of a physician 
by giving a medical prescription? 

8. Which of the prophets was called from the 
plow? 

9, Why did God permit the children of Israel to 
be removed from their land? 

10. Who in preaching prolonged his sermon to 
midnight ? 


Where to Find Answers to This Week’s Questions: 


1. Joshua 10:11. Judges 13:3-24, 

2.1 Chron. 13:9-13. 6. Numbers 13:16. 

3. Nehemiah 5:3. 7. 2 Kings 20:7, 

4. Judges 13:20. 8. 1 Kings 19:20, 

5. Luke 1:28-31. 9. 2 Kings 17:7-23. 
Luke 1:13. 10. Acts 20:7. 


Genesis 18:10. 
(Copyright by Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


HEREVER rural prosperity is reported of 
W 2» county, inquire into it, and it will be 

found that it depends on rural organiza- 
tion. Whenever there is rural decay, if it is in- 
quired into, it will be founfl that there was a rural 
population but no rural community, no-organiza- 
tion, no guild to promote common interests, and. ,. 
unite the countrymen .in defense, of. them.—Geo..,, 


_W. Russell. 6 “waite 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 

















Things Wanted 
E HAVE inquiries for the Un- 
known pea, also the Brown 
Crowder or Sugar pea. Those having 
these things to sell should advertise 
them in The Progressive Farmer. 


No Such Thing Possible 


ORTH Carolina: “I have heard that 
there is a seedless watermelon. Do 
you know of any such?” 

Since watermelons are grown only 
from seed, how would you produce 
such a melon? If you grew one with- 
out seed in it, that would be the last 
of it, for you could not raise an- 
other. 


Flies on Tobacco 


“Waar spray should be used on to- 
bacco to prevent flics from eating 
the leaves?” 

I rather expect the flies are flea 
beetles. Dust the plants over with 
calcium arsenate, using a dust blower. 
Mix the arsenate in two parts of air- 
slaked lime and it will be as effective 
as pure. 


Making Jumbo Peanuts 


“NRTILL old land, maried, make Jumbo 
peanuts? If not, what amount of 
lime and what kind should be used?” 
The making of jumbo nuts depends 
on the general fertility of the soil 
and its adaptability to the crop. If 
the land needs lime, harrow in after 
plowing a ton of the marl or 1,000 
pounds of freshly slaked burnt lime. 
If marl is used, not less than a ton, 
then fertilize mainly with acid phos- 
phate and potash. 


Too Soon to Turn Clover 
IRGINIA: “Is April too soon to turn 


under crimson clover? When do 
growers in your ‘section plant water- 
melons?” 

In your section, April will usually 
be too early, but if the season is such 
that the clover gets in bloom in April 
it will be ready to turn under. Water- 
melons are usually planted here in 
April, generally by the middle of the 
month. 


Spraying Lime-sulphur 


“IS THE self-boiled lime-sulphur on 

the market? Will it do harm now to 
spray with the concentrated article? Is 
it too late to spray after bloom falls?” 

The self-boiled lime-sulphur is not 
sold that I know of. The concen- 
trated article will take the leaves off 
the peach trees. You can use the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur at any time 
and it is useful to prevent rot and 
leaf curl. 


The Fakers Are Still Busy 


T WOULD seem after we have 

been telling people about the fraud 
once called Chickasaw Lima and now 
Southern Coffee bean, that every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
would know all about the thing. 
Whether sold as Lima bean or Coffee 
bean the thing is a fake and utterly 
worthless as food for man or beast. 
The cow will not eat the forage and 
no man would want a second taste of 
the bean. It is Canavalia ensiformis, 
Jack Bean or Sword Bean. If any 
one bites, it will be his own fault— 
if he reads this page. 


Grasses for Upper South Carolina 


“PLEASE give mé your opinion as to 

i the sowing of carpet grass here for 

_ pasture and the Dallis grass for hay.” 
Carpet grass grows in North Car- 


_peach trees with 


olina, as I have found it there. But I 


would not advise its sowing there 
or in northwestern South Carolina. 
It seems to prefer moist lowland. 


For upland pasture in your section, 
orchard grass cannot be beaten, es- 
pecially mixed with red top and blue- 
grass, Canada bluegrass for sandy 
soils, and Kentucky for red clay. Ten 
pounds of orchard grass, ten pounds 
of red top, and five pounds of blue- 
grass an acre. The _ orchard grass 
tends to run into tussocks, but these 
will shelter the slower bluegrass and 
finally make a close sod. Perhaps 
some of our readers have had ex- 
perience with Dallis grass. I have 
not. 


Crossing of Plants 
ORTH Carolina: “Will different va- 


rieties of watermelons cross or mix 
with other varieties of watermelons, 
and cantaloupes with other cantaloupes ? 
Is the pollen of plants carried by the 
wind, or by insects? Will tobacco mix 
with any sort of weed?” 


Watermelons will surely mix with 


other varieties of watermelons and 
cantaloupes with cantaloupes, but 
the watermelons will not mix with 


cantaloupes nor cantaloupes with cu- 
cumbers. When one variety of wa- 
termelon crosses with another, the 
fruit will not show it, but the plants 
resulting from the seed will show the 
crossing. The tobacco plant will not 
cross with any of our usual weeds, 
but there are species of the tobacco 
family that are often grown for flow- 
ers which will, of course, cross with 
the commercial tobacco. 


Spraying at Wrong Time 
ORTH Carolina: “Please advise me 
about spraying my, fruit trees. I 

sprayed peach trees when the fruit was 
the sise of quail eggs, and it took all the 
leaves off. Then I -sprayed with lime 
and sulphur and killed them, «Tell me 
what to spray with.” 

It depends on what you are spray- 
ing for. If to destroy the San Jose 
scale insect, spray with the concen- 
trated lime-sulphur after leaves fall 
in autumn and again before buds 
swell in the spring. If you spray 
Bordeaux mixture 
when in leaf or with the concen- 
trated lime-sulphur the leaves will 
fall. For prevention of rot and 
scale in spring and summer, spray 
with self-boiled lime-sulphur. Put 
eight pounds of lump lime in a cask. 
Then mix eight pounds of flowers of 
sulphur into a paste with water, 
Start the lime to slaking and at once 
add the paste. When well slaked, add 
50 gallons of water. This can be 
used after the leaves are out. 


Soil Analysis 


“NRJHERE can I have my soil analyzed 
and at what cost?” 

I suppose that any commercial 
chemist would make the analysis per- 
haps for $25, and it would not be 
worth 25 cents to you so far as fer- 
tilizing the soil is concerned. He 
could tell you what he finds in the 
soil sample, and a hundred yards 
away another sample would be very 
different, and in neither case could 
the chemist tell you anything about 
the availability of the matters in the 
soil to plants. It is easy to build up 
the productivity of the soil through 
good farming if the soil has ever 
been fertile or is of such mechanical 
composition that it can,be made per- 
manently fertile. Soil analysis may 
be of value to. the investigator and 
to the people who give fancy names 





to the various aggregations of sand 
and clay found in different parts of 
the country. 


Get Your Crop Rotation Started 

T IS interesting to note how many 

bushels of corn can be made on one 
acre by making the land full of plant 
food with manure and fertilizers. Ev- 
ery farmer should ‘make and use all 
the manure he can make through 
growing and feeding the roughage of 
his land. I have more than once 
called the attention of our readers to 
the fact that through a systematic ro- 
tation of crops and the use of crimson 
clover one man brought up his whole 
30-acre field to the production of 98% 
bushels of corn an acre without the 
use of any commercial fertilizer on 
the crop. The most successful farm- 
ers in eastern Maryland are the wheat 
growers of the upper counties and 
also the dairymen, who have bought 
no fertilizer except acid phosphate for 
more than 30 years. 

I know one large farm in the South 
which 30 years ago was a worn-out 
cotton farm, with red gullies and 
broad galls. Today that farm cannot 
be beaten for fertility and produc- 
tiveness in the whole South, afd it 
has been brought up by gradual im- 
provement through crop rotations and 
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manure and it has made the owner a 
wealthy man, the man and the farm 
growing rich together. That farm 
grows heavy crops of wheat, corn, 
cotton, and grats, and feeds lots of 
cattle and raises many fine mules. 


Another Fake 


A FLORIDA lady sends me a circu- 

lar of-the “Palestine Importing 
Co.,” offering what they call the Rose 
of Sharon from $5 to $16 each. The 
Rose of Shardn is Hibiscus Syriacus, 
also commonly known as Althea, a 
shades of 


hardy shrub with many 
color. But the description shows that 
the plant offered is really the old 


Rose of Jericho, a native of the Syrian 
and Egyptian deserts, which has the 
capacity to swell up green in water 
though really perfectly dead. You 
can buy them in plenty at the ten 
cent stores. The circular offers plants 
in pots in bloom for $16 each. Says 
these are two feet or more high. The 
plant is easily grown from seed and 
they may have some live ones. They 
offer the “bulbs” for $5 each. The cir- 
cular warns people that this is not 
the same as the Japanese Resurrection 
plant. Inasmuch as the Resurrection 
plant never was Japanese this is all 
right, but it is the old Rose of Jericho 
all right. 


Plan to Have a Beautiful 


Farm 
By A. L. FRENCH 


business as generally practiced 
over the greater part of the 
United States —combining as it does 
a home with a business, there 
; is one means of 
profit that may be 
the portion of all 
who own farms, be 
those farms little 
or big, that is un- 
influenced by bad 
markets, strikes, 
railroad blockades, 
bad roads and the 
thousand and one 
other matters that are part of the un- 
harmonious social, business, or politi- 
cal life under which we are living .and 
will probably continue to live for 
some generations yet. 

I refer to civilized beauty on the 
farm. There is, my readers will agree, 
a civilized and an uncivilized beauty 
of earth. The latter being the un- 
touched handiwork of nature, exam- 
ples of which we have in tree clad 
mountains or-others whose beauty 
appears in the more rugged form, 
majestic rock piles, snow capped pin- 
nacles, great canyons, tree-set valleys, 
where laughing streams rush along 
throwing kisses at the sedate forest 
monarchs in passing. 


Then there is the civilized beauty 
growing out of man’s attempt to give 
back to mother earth some of the 
beauty he filched from her when he 
laid axe at the root of the grand for- 
est trees, or sent the plow tearing up 
the thick sod of the vast prairie. 
This beauty man brings to earth must 
of necessity be a modest sort, for he 
hasn’t the power within him to com- 
pete in grandeur of beauty with God’s 
handiwork. This beauty that man 
brings to the land will be mistaken by 
some for thrift merely—for this type 
of beauty lends itself very naturally 
to the thrift idea. But others—among 
whom are the members of the farm- 
er’s family I trust—will see in the 
background the major idea of fash- 
ioning out of the farm a companion 
piece that works harmoniously with 
the rugged beauty of mountain grand- 
eur of forest, or rollicking beauty of 
dashing stream. 

Farm beauty should have for its 
basic principle cleanliness; for Na- 
ture’s careless beauty does not fit in 
well in the same pasture with ‘civil- 
ized beauty. One. supplements the 
other splendidly’ when the two are 


Boss: the nature of the farming 








kept separate, but mixing the two 
types, unless most skillfully done, 
creates confusion. In speaking of 


cleanliness on the farm let it be un- 
derstood [ mean the entire farm, not 
simply a little patch of land around 
the dwelling, that is commonly desig- 
nated as the lawn or dooryard. 


How many of our farms there are 
that boast of a pretty dwelling, a 
neatly trimmed lawn and a well-ar- 
ranged garden. Then begins slovenli- 
ness that doesn’t end until the rear 
line of the farm is reached. How 
much more beautiful a setting for a 
pretty home and yard are _ broad, 
clean, well-kept fields covered with 
grass and other crops well-tended, 
with here and there a wide spreading 
shade tree, the hills terraced or 
grassed or both, the ravines smoothed 
and thickly set in grass, and really, to 
make the picture complete, there 
should be cattle grazing. 

To insure beauty profit on the farm 
we are not obliged to enlist the aid of 
our. bankers, join codperative socie: 
ties, farm bureaus, farmer-labor par- 
ties, granges, or alliances. 


All that is needed is for the farmer 
to get firmly fixed in his mind the 
picture he wishes eventually to work 
out, and in shaping his fields, pre- 
serving his separate trees, or plant- 
ing others where needed, clearing up 
brush lots and ditcn banks, building 
fences, etc., keep the picture ever be- 
fore his eyes. 


Our Southeastern country has pos- 
sibilities that, if worked out, will 
make it the most beautiful farming 
section of America. Clearing off the 
bushes, terracing the slopes and hills, 
enriching the soil, and sowing a hun- 
dred times the grasses we now have, 
will bring out the latent beauty of 
our country as no other thing will, 
and will cost us little save thought 
and work at odd spells. And what 
dividends will be paid for the thought 
and work invested! 


Editorial Comment—With all of his 
practical farm methods and his close 
application to his routine work, Mr. 
French never lost sight of the beautiful 
things in farming. It was this deeper 
nature that tempered his writings, his 
thoughts, and his deeds with a kindness 
that at once attracted men, to him an 
inspired them to wiser living. We. can 
do no better than to accept his ideal, 
and make every farm beautiful. 
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By F. J ROTHPLETZ 


hi Poultry Yard 








LEAN up the poultry house and 
yards before hot weather sets in. 

It is not far off. An ounce of pre- 
vention, you know. A good stirring 
of the soil in the runs will also help, 


and if seeded to barley or oats, what | 
seed is not picked up by the hens | 


will make green feed. 
* a - 

Keep incubator going. The late 
hatches, if they do not develop as 
well as the early birds for early lay- 
ers and for show birds, will come in 
well for fryers and for late layers. 
The low price of late spring eggs 
warrants their being used for hatch- 
ing. 

x * * 

Keep milk in safe, convenient place 
for all your fowls, old or young. It 
is the best protein feed of all, and 


no poultry can grow, develop, or pro-’ 


duce profitably without an ample 
supply of animal protein. 
x * * 

As a preventive of white diarrhea, 
all experts seem agreed that butter- 
milk heads the list. But milk in any 
form must be given in vessels made 
to prevent contamination. 


Chicken Cholera 
E HAVE 


lately about 
The first indications are usually a 
change from the usual white part of 
the excrement to yellow. Then diar- 
rhea sets in, with excretions showing 
yellowish, brownish, and bluish to 
grass greenish colors, with much mu- 
cus, thin and frothy. The vent shows 
soreness and tawness, and feathers 
are “pasted up.” Fowls are sleepy, 
lose flesh, head turns toward body, 
feathers look dull and wings droop. 
Fowls lose flesh and strength rap- 
idly. There is often a distention of 
the crop. 


had several inquiries 
fowl cholera. 


There is really no known cure for 


fowl cholera and the safest and most | 


merciful plan is to kill, (strangle) all 
plainly affected birds at once, being 
careful not to draw blood. Dead 
birds, all droppings, and litter should 
be burned. Deep burial may answer, 
but burning is positively sure. Every 
inch of ground and buildings outside 
and inside should be disinfected with 
a solution of cresol. The best is the 
“compound solution of cresol” or 
cresol liquor cresolis compositus 
U. S. Pharmacopeia, which is half 
cresol, half linseed oil-potash soap, 
used as a 3 or 4 per cent solution in 
water. If ordinary cresol is used, 
make a 1% to 2 per cent solution. If 
the cresol is not available, use a 
strong solution of creolin. 


For treatment we find the follow- 
ing very good: Put enough creolin 
in all drinking water to turn it 
slightly milky, say a teaspoonful to 
one pail of water; or dissolve one 
tablet of one-tenth grain strength 
of bichloride of mercury (corrosive 
sublimate) to the quart of water and 
allow no other drink. Or to each 
quart of drinking water add one tea- 
spoonful spirits of camphor (first put 
on granulated sugar and the sugar 
then dissolved in water) and one- 
fourth ounce sulpho-carbolate of zinc 
(the white). 


; As a prophylactic, the same author- 
ity advises using one-eighth (%) 
Ounce of the sulpho-carbolate of 
Zinc to each quart of drinking water. 
Another is permanganate of potash 
One dram to the gallon of water. 


Thorough plowing or spading of all 
runs and floors of buildings with use 
Ot cresol is necessary. It is not ad- 
visable to use for hatching any eggs 
laid by hens that have been in the 
Mtected runs or houses, in fact, a 
complete ‘change of flock is advised. 
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TEXACO 
Motor Oil 


The uniform oil that keeps 
your motor active. It is a 
fine, lasting oil that com- 
pletely retains its lubricating 









. properties despite engine 
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Your Spring Plowing 


WHEN you plow your tillage lands this spring 
you will give your tractor its severest test. 
You will realize then that it takes good oil to plow 
your furrows straight, and deep, and true. 



















It will be steady, hard-plugging work all day long, 
with the engine running at full load every minute. 
You'll need every ounce of power you can get out 
of the machine. 


And you'll get it, too, with TEXACO TRACTOIL. 
For TEXACO TRACTOIL is made for just those 
conditions. It has a different body than motor oil, 
because the work is different. The Texas Company 
makes motor oils as well as TRACTOIL. We would 
not make both if one would do for both purposes. 


$/ 


Sold in 55- and 33-gallon steel drums, wooden 
barrels and half-barrels, and 5-gallon sealed cans. 
Your dealer can tell you the right grade for your 
particular tractor. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices: 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Houston, Texas 








FEG.US PArOre 














PUREE! We've knocked the bottom out 
4 of high cost of fence building. 

We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 

writes: “1 found all the Fence as 

or better than | expected. isaved 

8.65 on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much youcansavethruour 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
lling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
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Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. N. inti: 

orrepairs, Guaranteed tot, fire,rust, lightning proot ° 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 

samples. We sell direct 
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Lowest prices on Ready-Mad 
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THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


qc the sewing finished before hot 
weather. 

Swat the early flies and screen all 
others. 

Oh, but the crisp radishes and green 
lettuce are delicious. 

Hot weather is coming so give the 
children plenty of fresh milk. 

This is a good month for putting 
down eggs in waterglass for next win- 
ter’s use. 

A washing with soap dye of the 
original color will brighten up a faded 
dress left from last summer. 

Some foods to keep away from 
children under ten years are: pie, 
doughnuts, pickles, fried foods, highly 
seasoned foods, tea, and coffee. 

If your foot slips, you may recover 
your balance; but if your tongue 
slips, you cannot recover your words. 
Moral: Gossip kindly. 

Have a supply of writing paper, 
pens, and ink handy so that import- 
ant letters will not be neglected be- 
cause of difficulty in finding the nec- 
essary materials. 

Do not have too many dried fruits 
left over. Soak and cook more than 
you need and fill a jar or two with 
the extra. 

Sour milk is great for young chicks. 
It is a partial preventive of white 
diarrhea. 

Keep the young cabbage well culti- 
vated and dusted until they begin to 
head. Arsenic and lime are easily ap- 
plied if tied in a piece of cheese cloth. 

Use scissors to cut the rind from 
sliced bacon and pork instead of a 
knife. They do the work better and 
more quickly and are useful in many 
other ways in the kitchen such as for 
cutting celery for salads. 

Rub your hand under the perches 
and in the nests for mites; see if it 
comes away red. Kerosene and sun- 
shine will kill them if used persistent- 
ly. It is best to have the perches and 
nest boxes removable and put them 
out to sun occasionally. 

Use the rainy evenings in studying 
the birds that will come to your farm 
this summer. Mothers who wish to 
interest their children “in the birds 
may send to the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, 
New York City, for any of the bulle- 
tins published by them. A very few 
pennies is asked for these bulleltins. 


The Story of the Egg 


“Treasure-houses, wherein lie 
Locked by angel’s alchemy 
Milk and hair and blood and bone.” 


wat is an egg? 
oped chick. 


What are the chief uses of eggs? 
To produce strong chickens and to 
furnish food for man and incidentally 
for little boys and girls, in farm 
homes. 

How is an egg made? Away up in 
the hen, on the left side of the spine 
little egg yolks are formed in what is 
called the ovarian tissue. The num- 
ber formed may be 600 or none, this 
being a result of heredity, selection, 
and proper feeding. When the yolk 
is ripe it bursts its sack or follicle and 
drops into the long passage, the ovi- 
duct. If two get through at the same 
time we have a double yolked egg. If 
the hen is frightened or injured at 
this time, there is a little blood clot 
in the egg. 

As it moves forward the white or 
albumen is deposited around the yulk. 
Its twisting motion forward forms 
string-like deposits on two sides of 
the yolk. And here is another evi- 
dence of our Maker’s marvelous care 
of small things. These strings tend to 
prevent injury of the yolk by jars or 
jolts, they cause the yolk to swing in 


It is an undevel- 


the white like a hammock. But they 
are not rigid and so the yolk contain- 
ing a large amount of fat and being 
lighter than the albumen can float up- 
ward during hatching and allow. the 
young germ of life, which is on the 
lightest portion of the yolk, to fivat 
up to the warmest place, that which is 
in contact with the hen. 

After the albumen is formed, cer- 
tain glands give out lime and other 
mineral salts. These harden and form 
the shell. Then comes a secretion 
which, when dry, controls evapora- 
tion through the shell; therefore, 
eggs for hatching should not be 
washed. 


When an Egg Hatches 

HAT does the egg contain? Build- 

ing material for “hair and blood 
and bone” for little chicks and small 
boys and big boys and every one on 
earth. It contains lime, phosphoric 
acid, and iron, for out of these blood 
and bone are built. Do you not then 
see how valuable custards are to little 
children who need building material 
for strong bones? 

The egg yolk contains fat; as that 
is the most compact form in which 
nourishment for the young chick can 
be stored. And there are three kinds 
of fat, forming an emulsion that 
makes them easily digested by deli- 
cate stomachs. Is there any miracle 
in the Bible more wonderful than this 
miracle of every-day life? The yolk 
contains, also, an abundance of cal- 
cium or lime salts equalled only by 
milk. 

The white consists’of tissue or flesh- 
making protein shut up in a million 
tiny cells. When we beat an egg white 
we break these cells and the protein 
escapes. This-is the reason €ggs are 
well beaten for drinks for babies or 
invalids even though the barrier be 
slight. 

The whole edible part of the egg is 
thus: Water 73.7 per cent, protein 
148 per cent, fat 10.5 per cent, and 
mineral salts 1 per cent. As compared 
with moderately lean beef, it contains 
about the same water and salts two- 
thirds the protein, twice the fat. 
Eggs are rich in those vitamines of 
which we are talking so much. 

But what is it that eggs do not con- 
tain? Well, the chick has no need of 
activity in its little shell and so there 
is no carbohydrate: But the small boy 
and the big one do need energy to 
play and work and so bread or rice or 


grits or some form of starch should 
always be eaten with eggs. I think 
children would not object to the 
bread as they do if they understood 
that they were eating the stored-up 
energy with which to play ball or 
train the dog. 

Next week the story of the digesti- 
bility and cookery of eggs will be 
given. 


Earning Money 


How can a mother of a large family 
of small children help her husband 
earn money, especially her own spend- 
ing money? The very greatest mis- 
take the wife of a big healthy man 
ever made was to try to earn money. 
The husband needs you in the home, 
the children need you. Poor you may 
be; but if you have food enough to 
keep going and clothes enough actu- 
ally to cover you, let the man earn the 
money. 

Should a man be ill or weak or in 
extreme financial distress, then any 
woman worthy the name will do her 
utmost to earn money and support 
him and the children. But when he is 
not ill, it does not pay in dollars and 
cents, all other considerations aside. 
The average mother of several young 
children has little reserve strength, 
and is already doing the work of 
many people; and no one has ever yet 
served even two masters well. What 
does it profit a man to have his wife 
earn $200 or $300 a year for a few 
years if you lose your health, if the 
children suffer the neglect of a broken 
mother with over wrought nerves, if 
you die before your time? 

Something is all, all wrong some- 
where, about so many wives of fairly 
prosperous farmers earning money. 
These hundreds of letters from women 
who clutch with eager fingers at each 
tiny straw that might indicate a 
penny is pathetic. It is more than 
pathetic; it is tragic. Why should 
any farm woman who is married to a 
man with two hands, two feet, and 
the power to consume unlimited quan- 
tities of food and buy many farm, 
acres and implements “lie awake night 
after night wondering how I can earn 
a little money to buy myself some 
clothes”. 


Again I ask what is wrong. By 
what right can an able-bodied man 
stand before his Lord and promise to 
endow a girl with all his earthly 
goods and then expect her to worry 








3527—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 3, 

36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size requires 6%4 
yards of 44-inch material. The width of 
the skirt with plaits extended is about 
234 yards. 


3530—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 

18, and 20 years. An 18-year size will 
require 6% yards of 40-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is 2 yards. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Price of each pattern, 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 25 cents. Ten days re- 
quired to fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 





3537—Ladies’ “Work” or Home Dress.— 

Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch 
size will require 5% yards of %-inch 
material. The width at the foot is about 
2% yards. 


3551—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: #, 

36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will require 5% 
yards of 44-inch matefial. The width at 
the foot is about 2 yards. : 











about the money to buy the necessi- 
ties that it is his right and privilege 
to earn, such as clothes, sugar, and 
kettles; this in addition to her being 
wife, mother, and handmaiden? One 
wonders if the blessings of God can 
ever be showered freely on able. 
bodied men who cherish their women 
only se far as it does not touch the 
pocketbook. 


There should be one common pock- 
etbook. She earns the money as much 
as he does, she on the inside and he 
on the outside, and if his clothes, to- 


bacco, and farm needs are bought 
from the income, why should not 
those of the children and home? The 


man who shares his all, be it much or 
little, with his wife and family gets it 
back a thousand fold in love and con- 
fidence. If there is no money, then 
each can sacrifice equally; but when 
there is, then each should spend. 


The women are as much to blame 
as the men for this condition. They 
accept, even expect this. There is lit- 
tle need of trying to reform a grown 
man unless he is a yery open-minded 
type of man, willing to be convinced 
of a wise change in policy, but moth- 
ers can influence sons to what is just 
and right so that future wives will not 
have this problem to face. 


In business there may be many rea- 
sons for the man’s giving his wife a 
stated allowance instead of the same 
free access to the family pocketbook 
which he enjoys; but if there is any 
such reason for the farmer, it is yet 
to be discovered. 


And now little farm wife, be shabby 
if it is necessary; you can be clean. 
As long as you can grow pigs, a gar- 
den, plenty of feed for a cow or two, 
and a few fruit trees, you can keep 
well and strong. The back shall be 
fittted to the burden. Nothing is said 
about the burden being made small to 
fit the back. 


Constipation in Infants 
“OUR baby is badly constipated. 
Though he nurses well and is fat, 
he frets a good deal.” Dr. Daniel 
Brown says, “Ordinary constipation 
in infants is often due to too small 
an amount of food or waste material 
in the milk, to insufficient water, too 
little fat or too much fat. In the last 
event the stools are large and grayish 
white. 
“A teaspoon of cream in boiled 


-water before nursing might be tried 


and results watched. If this fails in 
results, call in the doctor. Give more 
water to drink. Orange juice agrees 
with practically all infants. 


“Rectal injections of water are of 
small service because the rectum holds 
so little but 10 or 12 drops of glycer- 
ine makes it more effective. A tea- 
spoon of olive oil injected into the 
rectum to be retained each night is 
often curative. Gentle kneading of 
the bowels a few minutes several 
times a day is often of great assist- 
ance. 

“Strained orange juice, oatmeal 
jelly, and beef tea may be given to in- 
fants at the breast and later baked 
apple pulp and prune pulp may be 
added. 

“Gluten suppositories frequently do 
good and are without harm. A small 
piece of castile soap or molasses 
candy moistened, inserted gently an 


“inch into the rectum and then with- 


drawn is often useful. 

“Nothing contributes more to suc- 
cess in preventing or overcoming this 
disorder than strict regularity in ear- 
ly use of the commode on which the 
child should be placed. It soon com- 
prehends the use of it. The mother 1s 
particularly cautioned against cathar- 
tics, even castor oil or rhubarb, ut 
less recommended by a physician who 
knows the baby.” 
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Saturday, 


Questions and Answers 
ous you advise my buying a 


‘wringer?” Yes, yes, and again 
yes. It saves wringing by hand and 
much rubbing and lifting. Get a good 
one. It will last almost forever if you 
put it away with the rollers cleaned 

1d screws loosened each time. 


April 10, 1921 


* * a 


“Does The Progressive Farmer per- 
mit One person to write several let- 


‘ters, or is only one considered?” Write 


just as many as you wish. All that 
are short, helpful, and practical will 
be accepted if there are not too many 
on the subject already awaiting publi- 
ition. 
es @ 

“How should one walk so as to get 
the least weariness?” Be sure heels 
are broad and not run over. Put waist 
forward and hips and shoulders back. 
Swing the foot from the hip as if 
the leg were the pendulum of a clock. 
Walk evenly, with medium length 
steps and without haste. Hold your- 
self erect but not rigid. 

*x* * * 


“Does boiling silver in aluminum or 
zine in soda, washing soda, or borax 
solution injure the silver?” No. 
“What does it do?” It helps to clean 
away the sulphide of silver, that grey- 
ish black coating, and then it replaces 
the silver in it and forms a white 
coating. 

30il the silver about an hour, let it 

stand in the liquid until cold and wipe 

dry. If the silver is then polished 

with a little whiting on a chamois it 
will stay clean longer. 
* * + 


“What colors are worn mostly by 
middle-aged women?” Just any color 
under the sun. People are no longer 
far as clothes go. 
Neatness, comfort, and suitability to 
time, season, and occasion are the 
chief requisites. 

To be sure a stout woman of 50 
would not wear huge plaids, lines that 
run around, nor brilliant purple but 
neither would one of 15. The loose 
dress, with large, low waist line, all 
suspended from the shoulders is es- 
pecially becoming to stout figures 
young or old. 

* * x 

“Who were the men who voted 
against the Sheppard-Towner bill that 
we women may talk to them about 
it?” I regret that we are unable to 
give you the requestéd list of South- 
ern Senators and Representatives 
who voted for and against the Shep- 
pard-Towner Bill, for this reason: The 
bill was passed in the Senate on De- 
cember 18, 1920, without a roll call, 
and, because of the refusal of the 
Rules Committee to give a so-called 
rule to bring the bill to vote in the 
House, it died on the calendar with- 
out ever coming to a vote. 


Features of Spring Millinery 


HE new hats are very attractive. 

They are fashioned from all sorts 
of materials, especially the soft taf- 
fetas, georgettes, and crepe de chines. 
Any shape becoming to the face is the 
hat to choose. Silk hats have soft 
draped crowns. Trimmings are flatly 
placed. In most models the feathers 
are low, some being under the brim, 
Scarf bands often fall as low as the 
shoulders. 

Unusual touches must be becoming 
in color and style. All the shades of 
autumn are popular in new millinery 
—tangerine, tomato red, cerise, yel- 
low, brilliant red, and rust. Added to 
these we find soft shades of purple, 
orchid, and lavender. 

Black hats of straw and crepe de 
chine are good. The straws have col- 
Ored fruits and flowers. Colors are 
gorgeous, dainty, and charming this 
year and prices are again within reach 
of every one who knows how to buy. 
Get a good shape with good lines, al- 
Ways with the idea of its looking well 
With different dresses. Dark hats are 
best for hard service. Do not get the 


same shape you have had for ages; 


-with water, allowing one cup to each 


get an unusual style. You probably 
think you’ cannot but try it. 
MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 
Selma, Ala. 


— 


Strawberry Recipes 


“Doubtless God could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did.”—The 
Angler. 


Strawberry Charlotte 
M‘4s# a quart of ripe, hulled berries | 
and sweeten abundantly. Beat the 
whites of 4 eggs stiff, then whip in the 
berries mashed through a sieve. Beat 
until smooth and stiff. Line a chilled 
dish with stale sponge cake and fill 
with the pink whip. Dot the top 
thickly with ripe berries. 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
AATERIALS—S pints thin cream, 2 
quarts berries, 2 cups sugar, few | 
grains salt. Wash and hull berries, 
sprinkle with sugar, cover, let stand 2 
hours. Mash and squeeze through 
cheesecloth ;add salt, Freeze cream toa 
mush, add fruit juice and finish freez- 
ing. Rich Jersey milk may be sub- 
stituted for cream. 
Strawberry Short Cake (Biscuit) 
ReAse 1 quart berries, sweeten; let 
stand for an hour and a half. Into 
1 pint of flour sift teaspoon baking 
powder and % teaspoon salt. Chop 
into this 1 tablespoon butter. Add 
enough milk to make a soft dough. 
Turn this uporm a floured board, roll 
lightly into 2 biscuits as large as a pie 
plate. Put into a greased pan one on 
top the other, and bake in a quick 
oven. When done, separate quickly, 
spread with butter, then thickly with 
the mashed berries, put together 
again, pour the remaining mashed 
berries over the entire cake and serve 
either hot or cold. 
Strawberry Jam 
ICK over, wash, and hull berries. 
Measure and allow | quart sugar to 
every quart berries. Cook in a smooth 
preserving kettle until very thick, 
stirring constantly to prevent scorch- 
ing. When done fill into hot, sterilized 
pint or half pint jars, put on rubbers 
and seal immediately. 
Strawberry Preserves 
ICK over, wash drain and hull straw- 
berries; weigh. Fill glass jars 
with berries. Make a syrup by boiling 
three-fourths their weight in sugar 


pound of sugar, cooking the syrup 15 
minutes. Add hot syrup to overflow 
jars; let stand 15 minutes, when fruit 
will hawe shrunk and more fruit must 
be added to fill jars. Cover lightly, 
put on a false bottom in a kettle of 
cold water, heat water to boiling 
point and keep just below boiling 
point 15 minutes. They may be canned 
this way by adding less sugar. 


Mistakes of My Parents That I 
Wish to Avoid 

Y FATHER believed in work but 
not recreation. Early in life I 
began to look on work as drudgery. 
We were never allowed to have a so- 
cial entertainment in our home or to 
attend one given by other young 
folks. I want my children to have so- 
cial recreation in the home. You can 
not dam a stream of water and not 
expect it to overflow, neither can you 
expect young people not to seek 
amusement somewhere in some form, 


My mother made the mistake of 
overwork—doing all of her house 
work and helping in the field. Con- 
sequently the house.was never as tidy 
as it might have been; and she had no 
time to devote to flowers or self im. 
provement. Worst of all, she had not 
the necessary time to train her chil- 
dren in sewing, cooking, and general 
housework. 

When I was married I could not 
cook or serve a’decent meal. I want 
my children to have an education, 
love books and music, but I also want 
them trained to meet the every-day 
needs of life, and know how to con- 
duct a happy contented home, and to 
cook and serve a wholesome meal. 

F. M. L. 
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At the Price of Two Eggs 


At the cost of the price of two eggs a big Jell-O dessert can be 
served—and it will serve from five to twelve persons, according to 
the manner in which it is prepared. 

If plain, it will serve five or six persons; if whipped, Bavarian 
cream style, ten or twelve may be served. 

There are so many possibilities—so great a variety of delight- 
ful dishes made without cooking or fussing—that every farmer’s 
wife is urged to send her name and address in order that she 
may receive (free) a copy of the Jell-O Book, which has every- 
thing on the subject that any woman could wish. Among other 
things it tells how whipped Jell-O takes the place of eggs and 


cream in desserts. 


Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and sold in all general 
stores and groceries at 25 cents for 2 packages. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 





Send Your Name 
No Money 


"t Send One t Penny! 














Get a FEATHER BED 
Save $1. jie "Sak Bint 
large size; all for $15.96. (Retail value $27.00 

@ above with S#-lb. bed. $16.96; with il bed, 
is H 5 So-t, B $11. 3 i_30-hb. $1 $12.96; 40-Ib. 23%, Tec Two 


bank to goarantee cat: 
Mail order today or write for catalog. 


iinet Dest. 102 Charlotte, N.C. 








Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 











Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 












— b.—F = Stecheet 
Fish, sae 
Catch ~ thenew, folding ot 

es them likea epapeteen All 

or express. or for 


and booklet on er known. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO F R-211 St. Louis, Mo, 









When writing to an advertiser, say: “! am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, whieh 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising It carries.” 
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The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


How Farmers Grow Good Fruit and Sell It 


County Agent Ships Codperative 
Cars of Apples for Growers 


($3 Prize Letter) 

ie 1917 the county agent insisted 

upon the liberal use of the pruning 
shears and spray outfit, so as to give 
as much quality as possible to the 
fruit. The first fruit to ripen was the 
Early Harvest apple. By all of our 
people gathering at once they were 
able to load a car which the growers 
turned over to the county agent to 
sell. He realized about $1 per hamper 
for them. 

The peach crop was not so heavy, 
but was first class in quality and sold 
readily for good prices at home. 

The most important part of the fruit 
crop was winter apples, all of which 
were sold through the county agent, 
who, having full control, did not allow 
any cutting in price and disposed of 
the entire crop at a fair price. This 
experience taught the farmers of the 
community that good prices cannot be 
realized and maintained by every man 
trying to live and sell his products in- 
dependent of his neighbors. 

D. A. W. 


Southern Growers Must Improve 
Appearance of Their Apples 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 

AVING been engaged in the com- 

mercial orchard and shipping busi- 
ness in the West, I am naturally much 
interested in the quality and appear- 
ance of fruit. 

I have visited the Southern fruit 
sections and was very much im- 
pressed with the fine appearance of 
the fruit on the trees compared with 
the bruised and ungraded product of- 
fered the consumer. The fault is not 
with the fruit but with the grower. 

The average consumer will say, and 
be justified in doing so, that North- 
western fruit is better, and hence he 
will pay a premium of probably 100 
per cent on “appearance.” On the other 
hand, when he buys Eastern apples, 
he takes a chance on considerable 
waste. The barrel head may be 
stamped “A Grade Winesap Apples,” 
but the grading rules apparently 
“cover too much territory”. One will 
likely find sizes ranging from 1% to 
3 inches, nearly all badly bruised, 
some worms (codling moth), some 
San Jose sale, some specimens with 
limb rubs and other defects, with 
no attention paid to color whatever. 
Considering the difference in amount 
of edible fruit the question will arise 
whether Western apples at $4.50 per 
bushel box are any more expensive 
than a bushel of barrel apples at 
$2.25. If any value is placed on the 
pleasure and satisfaction of knowing 
you are perfectly safe in eating an 
apple in the dark without having a 
“meat course” included, the balance 
will be in favor of the higher priced 
and higher grade article. 

The point I wish to make is why is 
this condition allowed to continue? 
In the face of this Western competi- 
tion which is extending and develop- 
ing more every year, why cannot the 
Eastern grower meet the West witha 
“quality pack”? 

The average resident of the Atlantic 
Seaboard prefers to patronize the in- 
dustry of his state or locality, quan- 
tity and quality being equal. Since 
“quality” is narrowed down to careful 
handling and selection in this case, 
flavor, appearance, and size being on 
a parity, it would not be a difficult 
matter to capture the “fancy market.” 
The difference in transportation 
charges alone, which amounts to about 
$1 per box, would prove an insur- 
mountable barrier against Western 
fruit entering the home markets of 
the Eastern orchardist. But in order 
to attain these ends, it will be incum- 


bent on our fruit grower friends to 
establish packing standards that will 
merit the patronage and confidence 
of the consumer. 

The Western growers do not offer 
a superior pack from a spirit of phil- 
anthropy. They do it to capture the 
trade by presenting a definite stand- 
ard article. Without offering quality 
they would not be able to compete 
with home-grown fruit on account of 
the long freight haul. We could sell 
for $1 a box less and still make.their 
profit. H. D. EISMAN. 

Norfolk, Va. 


Sells Apples to One Large Store 
E HAVE never sold a barrel of 


our apples through a commis- 
sion merchant, nor have we disposed 
of any to buyers that came through 
our section every fall. Practically all 
have been sold directly to a large 
store, run as a sort of commissary in 
connection with a ship-building cor- 
poration. The prices we obtained 
were not only as good or better than 
we could have obtained on the open 
market, but no commissions had to 
be deducted and no claims adjusted. 
Moreover, we did not have to exer- 
cise as much care in grading as we 
would have beén compelled to do had 
we sold elsewhere. This plan has 
worked so advantageously for us that 
we recommend it to other apple 
growers who are in position to “hook 
up” with some concern of a similar 
kind. 


Those apples which did not pass 
inspection for that particular mar- 
ket, we disposed of in our own 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM | 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2.50, and we will pay regular space rates for every other Ietter 
Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. 
received and cannot be used will be destroyed, unless it is requested that they be 


“Experiences in Selling Canned Goods.”’—Mail letters by April 21. 
“Experiences in Selling Milk, Butter, and Cream.”—Mail letters by April 28. 
“Experiences in Tractor Cultivation of Row Crops.”—Mail letters by May 5. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. 
i When preferred, name and address will be 
from publication, but must be seat us with letter. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Improvements I Have Made in Please. Cooking, and Serving Meals, and What 
y 
three weeks before the date of publication, 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 


All experience letters that are 


Must 
withheld 


Family.” Please try to get in all letters 


Mail photographs any time. 








neighborhood, the smaller ones being 

made into vinegar or dried. The past 

few years the dried apples have been 

bringing 10 cents per pound and sold 

very readily. F. G. DAVIS: 
Virginia, 


Quality First in Marketing Fruit 
N 1920 I had about 80 bushels of 
peaches for market. I had sprayed 
and pruned beforehand, so I had fruit 
of good quality. I sold lots of them 
to my neighbors for canning purposes. 
By advertising in my local papers and 
daily paper, the people from my near- 
est town came in automobiles and 
bought lots of them. The balance I 
hauled to town and sold. I would al- 
Ways engage them ahead as much as 
possible. I think if the fruit grower 
will put quality first in the production 
of his fruit, he will always find a 
good market for his surplus fruit. 
Henderson, N. C. G: W. EAVES. 


Promptness in Delivery Helps to 
Make Sales 


FTER a few years’ experience 
selling fruit on the local market, 
I have learned a few important things: 





President North 
WE ARE accustomed to think of state 

fair presidents as big, masculine, be- 
whiskered, unpretty men. But the pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Agricultural 
Society this year (which society con- 
ducts the State Fair) is a woman—Mrs. 
George W. Vanderbilt, proprietor of the 
world-famous Biltmore estate near Ashe- 
ville N. C., who is making a strikingly 
successful president. “Biltmore Farms,” 
as conducted by Mr. Vanderbilt, became 





famous twenty years ago. 





MRS. GEORGE W. VANDERBILT 


Carolina State Fair. .~ 


The next NORTH CAROLINA State 
Fair will be held in Raleigh, October 
17-22, Joseph E. Pogue, Raleigh, being 
secretary. 

The next VIRGINIA State Fair will be 
held at Richmond, October 3-8, W. C. 
Saunders, Richmond, being secretary. 

The next SOUTH CAROLINA State 
Fair will be held at Columbia, October 
25-28, with D. F. Efird, Columbia, sec- 
retary. 

Write to the secretary of your State 
Fair for premium lists, etc. 











(1) I had to prove to the public that 
I would come around with my fruit 
regularly and that they could depend 
on me. (2) I had to show them that 
I would be there early in the day to 
deliver my fruit. (3) I had to show 
them that I handled my fruit in the 


very best possible way to insure 
their getting it in first-class condi- 
tion. I learned that the public is al- 


ways willing to pay a little better 
price for fruit when it is carefully 
selected and handled. (4) I had to 
show them that I offered them fruit 
of the highest quality. I soon learned 
that there was more pay in feeding 
the faulty fruit to the hogs than sell- 
ing it to the public. 
J. H. ANDERSON. 
Plum Branch, S. C. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HERE has been another weak spell 
in the cotton market, due: mainly 
to labor difficulties in England, 
which, starting with the coal miners, 
threaten to spread to other branches 
of industry; then to reports of in- 
creasing sales of fertilizers, and ac- 
counts of an unusual degree of ad- 
vancement in the crop in the earlier 
sections. Little improvement is as 
yet noted in the spot demand, and 
general trade conditions in this coun- 
try have been against the market. 
Futures fell back pretty close to the 
previous low levels, although a rally 
has succeeded, based principally on 
more hopeful prospects of govern- 
ment codperation in the facilitating 
of exports to Europe. 

As_ might. have been expected, and 
indeed as was expected, the reduc- 
tion in fertilizer prices has brought 
an increased demand for fetilizers. 
Moreover, the rank and file of the 
farmers, hearing the advance claim 
of a 50 per cent cut in the acreage, 
have become imbued with the idea 
that the crop is bound to be short, 
and the price very high next fall. 
This tends to stimulate a little extra 
planting, favored, as such a program 
would be, by the smaller cost of fer- 
tilizer. Herein lies the great danger 
of the early claim of success to the 
reduction campaign. It is never safe 
to claim an acreage reduction until 
it is too late to plant. Such claims 
do not even help the immediate mar- 
ket to any appreciable extent, be- 
cause they deceive nobody but some 
of the more credulous farmers, and 
these are only persuaded thereby to 
put in more cotton, 

We have too much of the old crop 
left to sell for us to make any mis- 
take with this new crop. By over- 
planting this spring we will be sen- 
tencing ourselves to low prices for 
the- remnant of the old crop, for the 
crop we are just planting, and prob- 
ably also for the one after ‘that. 
There is absolutely no use in holding 
the old crop unless we strengthen our 
position by making a very small crop 
this summer. And don’t wait for the 
other man to reduce; everybody 
must reduce, but it is evident that 
this is not being done. The outlook 
is discouraging in this respect. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 
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For \Weearvr 
Better Protection 
and Longer Wear 


OU can make certain of gete 
ting themost foryourmoney 
in buying Collar Pads. First, 

besureitis a STUFFED PAD. Second, 
be sure it hae the Patented Hook 
Attachment es shown below. 


Stuffed Collar Pads-- 
Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled wi 

a specially prepared Composite Stuff- 
ing, are soft, absorbent, cushion-like-- 
features not found in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee 
the greatest degree of protection and 
make possible the use of badly worn 
horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


J . J 
Low in Price--Long Lasting 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody 
every desirable feature in pad con- 
struction. Their constant use is real 
economy. They cost so little and do 
60 much that no one should work @ 
horse or mule without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 


make line of 
Go clo maken consists eos Riding Saddle 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 



















































Patented Hook Attachment’ _ 
Look for the wire staple 

with felt washer. It firms 

grips hook to pad even 

thotgh cover is weak- 

ened by sweat and long 


usage. This lengthens 
ES lifeof pad. It isthe great- 
est improvement since 


i 
we invented the hook. If this fastener 
is not found on any pad you buy, it 
lacks most important feature, Used 
on ai our 
pads made by us. a or a 





J along that part of the stem that is in 





Write today for Low ce and Big 
EE Book on PNP hon Som, Does 10 to 1bmen s 

work. Friction Clutch ese you step endl saw 

engine never stopping. Strictly a One Outfit. Mounted on 

wheels. Rans belt machinery when not sawing. Over 4 

210 Saw Cutea Minute! 30 Trial. Cash or Payments- 
‘Yoar Guerantes. ‘er Now! d Today! 


10-Yea Special 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. orrawarkansne: 











Guaranteed Seed of the Hubam or Hughes Variety 
Makes growth in one season that ordinary clovers 
do in two. Yields under cultivation two tons hay or 
peng 800 Ibs. of seed. Price $1 for trial package 
or $10 per pound. A pound will seed an acre. Make 
a big profit growing seed for yourself and neighbors. 
Order before small supply is exhausted, from The 


direct. from The Grower 


T varan . 
he DeGraff F ood Company, DeGraff, Ohio. 
ROP iia: 





- 
Annual White Sweet Clover 


Henry Field Seed C y, Shenandoah, Iowa, or |} : : 
d See ompany ae oa owa, or Hl larly for the past few weeks, it will 














By C. L. NEWMAN 


| Garden and Orchard | 





iene 
Things to Do in the Garden Now 

EAVING seedlings too thick is a 

common error in the hotbed, cold 
frame, and in the open. Leave beets 4 
inches apart and use every other one 
for earliest table 
use. Set lettuce 8 
inches apart and 
do not, as many 
do, leave 8 plants 
to the inch. Give 
tomato plants 
enough space to 
become strong and 
stocky. The crowd- 
ed, long-legged 
plants often of- 
fered by parties who sell tomato 
plants are grown to sell rather than 


to produce a tomato crop. 
.*.s 





PROF. NEWMAN 


I prefer transplanting tomatoes 
twice before they go to their perma- 
nent places and pepper and eggplant 
once or twice before their final set- 
ting. Set tomatoes deep, covering at 
least half of the stem. Plants set in 
this manner will throw out roots 


the ground and such plants will with- 
stand drouth better. 
x * * 

Cabbage and onions from last 
fall’s plantings are ready for use. A 
top-dressing of nitrate of soda will 
help them and in sandy soil potash 
may be needed. Dry fresh ashes from 
oak and hickory make excellent top- 
dressing material for the garden. 

x * * 


Success with Irish potatoes depends 
as much upon spraying as upon culti- 
vation. Arsenate of lead or Paris 
green may be used, though the former 
is more satisfactory for the common 
“potato bug” or Colorado beetle. Use 
Bordeaux mixture for blight and mil- 
dew. The two sprays may be used 
together. Dissolve 3 pounds of lead 
arsenate paste (or 1% pounds of dry 
arsenate of lead) in two gallons of 
water. Dissolve 4 pounds copper sul- 
phate in hot water; slake separately 
4 pounds of lime and strain. Dilute 
each to 23 gallons, pour sulphate of 
copper into lime solution and _ stir- 


well. 
* * x 


The harlequin or calico bugs are 
early and abundant this year. These 
are difficult insects to get rid of. They 
are true bugs and suck rather than 
chew their food. Poison applied to 
foliage will kill but few of them, since 
they push their sucking mouths 
through to the inner parts.of the 
leaves. The first bugs may be mashed 
between the fingers or dropped into a 
bucket of water with a cupful of ker- 
osene oil in it. Many may be killed 
on plants that are past their useful 
period by spraying with a strong ker- 
osene emulsion, or they may be 
“trapped” on mustard and sprayed 
with kerosene. Watch for their eggs 
and destroy these. The harlequin bug 
is hard to get rid of and no time be- 
tween now and next fall is better than 
now for fighting them. 
* * * 
For succession now plant snap and 
lima beans, beets, carrots, corn, kale, 
lettuce, mustard, peas, Irish potatoes, 
radish, spinach, and turnips. If not 
already out, plant these now—cucum- 
ber, muskmelon, okra, parnsip, pump- 
kin, salsify, squash, and watermelon. 
Tomato, eggplant, and pepper plants 
may go out by the middle of April in 
the northern part of The Progressive 
Farmer territory, and should be well 
under way in the southern part. 
* * * 

Fall planted onion sets, kale, mus- 
tard, turnip, spinach, salsify, parsnip, 
and carrot are giving out now and 
may be followed by beans, tomatoes, 
pepper, eggplant, squash, cucumber, 
corn, and okra. If the released part of 
the garden has been cultivated regu- 
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For eon 
Your New Home aim 


Ruberoid Weatherproofing Products play an 
important part in the construction of residences. 
This is made inevitable by the fundamental 
purposes which they serve, coupled with the 
great confidence reposed in them by builders 
and house owners. 





This sketch illustrates the 

way in which a few of the 

Ruberoid Weatherproofing 
Products are used. 


1. Ruberoid Unit Shingles insure an 
artistic and durable roof. 


2. Ruberoid Roll Roofing, the pioneer 


As you look over the plans for your new home 
remember that from cellar to ridgepole, there 
are many places in which weatherproofing 

products bearing the name Ruberoid should be {~<a 
used. 3. Ruberoid Insulating and Building 
Ruberoid Weatherpoofing Products have been pa aed po ny wg wo 
manufactured for nearly forty years to meet a and Gamgnene. ’ 
standard of qualitycomplyingwitha policywhich * page oo Cement Waterproofing, as 
demands that the name Ruberoid appear only on nantly prevents ash ‘coanbling “and 
products of the highest type. Ruberoid quality . 

has accordingly become the standard by which 

weatherproofing products may be judged. 


Because of the unswerving manner in which this 
ideal has been maintained, Ruberoid Weather- 
proofing Products are distributed by men who 
consider their customers’ interests as well as their 
own. 


5. Ruberoid Plastic around roof and 
chimney joints renders them perme- 
nently watertight, 


There is a Ruberoid Distributor near you. Buy 
from him. 


THE STANDARD Paint COMPANY 
, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 




















SHINGLES _ 
FELTS 


BUILDING PAPERS 
PLASTICS 



































How large is your “Ghost Pile?” 


For every few bales you actually gather there are several 
bales of “phantom cotton” left behind. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
will bring forth the “phantom crop.” 


cA FACT: Its use on a plantation increased the yield of an acre by 
671pounds of seed Cotton. 


Write for results 
DR. WM. S. MYERS 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 














break up in good condition. 








Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they-are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 
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NECYPHERS 
70 BUG AILLER 


TO THE SOUTHERN FARMER AND GARDENER 


IRISH 


Why not plant at least one-fourth acre to Irish Potatoes 


this spring? Nothi: 

(7 cans of STONECYPHE 
will destroy the bug and is guaran 

At Druggists and General Stores. 


yield. 


mn; 


will pay you better. Two 35c¢ 

*S IRISH POTATO BUG KILLER 
teed to increase the 
Your 


dealer will supply you. Try it on cucumber, 
squash, cantaloupe and tomato plants. Money f 
refunded if not satisfied. =" 


Drag & Chemical Ce., Westminster, S. C. 








OF CONCRETE, 
LOW IN PRICE 


MADE 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 


IMPROVES WITH AGE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Wilmington, N. C. 











BUTTERMILK 
for Hogs and Poultry 


Experienced feeders know that there 
is no better feed for growing hogs and 
poultry than buttermilk. A regular sup- 
ply, however, has been difficult or impos- 
sible to obtain and feeders have had to 
do without it. A process has now been 


worked out for putting this valuable feed 
on the market in a condensed form, called SEMI- 
SOLID BUTTERMILK. By simply adding water you 
get real, genuine buttermilk with ali its great feed value. 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk, like fresh buttermilk, ts an 
appetizer and tonic, as well as a feed, and 
keeps hogs in prime condition. , 


The hogs consume it eagerly and thrive on it. It is 
& wonderful tonic and conditioner as well 

uable feed. Readers of The Progressive Farmer 
terested in getting rapid growth and _ good, 
stock, should feed SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK 
free le and information about Semi-Solid Butter- 
feeding hogs 


samp 
milk and 
te I. H. s & CO., Dept. 3629 Stewart Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md., or CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 3629, Lincoln, Nebr. 


and poultry for greater profit, 





Gos gour order in today sure. Genuine 
zene shirt material, 


extra fine count, 
very nie luster. Latest effects, most beauti- 
ful black, blue and lavender stripes. Guaran- 
ng = — i = wo 5 — than 
silk. ut ex ull, coat front style, soft 
French turn-back cuffs, 
to refund 

We Guarantee [6,000 737, one 
match these shirts for less than $6.50. Don’t pay 
pigh retail prices. Order yours today sure, 
it is too | 

Give neck size. 


ate. Delivery charges aid—enother big 

ye 5 Send no money, all three shirts $3.5! 
Bernard- Hewitt & Co. 

Oept. E624 900 W. Van Buren Chicago 





Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 
. using a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C 








Mixed cars of Yellow Pine 
direct to the Builder 


LUMBER at Wholesale Prices 


Send us itemized bill for delivered cost. 
We can Save you Money. 
THE DIMENSION CO., LOCKHART, ALA. 














LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED 


We need someone to take subscrip- 
tions for us in your neighborhood. 
We pay well for this work.’ Write for 
particulars. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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“*The Sunshine of the Night’*’ 


1. Make and Burn Their Own Gas From 
Common Motor Gasoline. 
2. Give 800 Candle Power of Brilliant Pure 
White Light. No Glare—No Flicker. 
8 More Licht than 20 Old Style Oil Lamps 
or Lanterns. 
4. Light With Common Matches—No Torch 
Needed.: 


5. No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to Wash. 

6. Can’t Spill or Explode Even If Tipped 
Over. Can’t Be Filled While 
Lighted. 

7. Cost to Use Less Than 16 

Cents a Week 

8. Solidly Built of Heavily 

Nickeled Brass. Will last 

a Life Time. 

9. Lamp is Handsomel 
Designed -- Equippe 
With Universal S 
Holuer. 

10. Lantern has Mica Globe 
With Reflector--Can’t 
Blow Out In AnyWind. 
Rain-proof,Bug-proof. 

11. Sold by 20,000 Deal- 

ers. If yours can’t sup- 
ply you write nearest 
factory branch, Dept PF2 


The Coleman 
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Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 
June shade to 
bring you top 
prices. 


DAN DELION 


Butter Color 


All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles, each 
sufficient to keep 
that rich, “Gold- 
en Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
round. Standard 
Butter Color for 50 years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State 
and National. Used by all large 
creameries. Will not color the but- 
termilk. Tasteless. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 


JTL 


Big Value--Big Si pours. 
Immoodinte shinmest 'C erin- 
cludes engine on skids--ready 
to use. From Pittsburgh add §6.00. 
Alisizes 2 to 80 H-P, CH A 


Se O9e 


Ez 
Mirtsbergk, Pe, Engine Catalog FREE 








Burlington, Vt. 














WITTE ENGIN 
2350 @akland Ave. 
2350 Empire Bidg. 








When writing to an advertiser, say: ‘1 am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 





guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 














Exhibit Something at the Fairs and 
Learn How to Judge 
E¢ 
dD’ 


R Boys and Girls:— 

wonder how many of our Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys and girls have 
already made plans to exhibit some- 
thing at the fairs next fall? A great 
many, I hope. 

Every boy or girl who has been in 
club work has had training that will 
help in getting up a good exhibit. The 
clubs train for nearly everything. 
Read the front page of this week’s 
Progressive Farmer carefully and 
then read it again. 

There is no end to the things you 
can exhibit—calves, colts, pigs, poul- 
try, or any farm animal; hundreds of 
kinds of field crops, vegetables, fruits, 
flowers—anything that is useful. 

Then the very next thing to do is to 
find out what goes to make prize- 
winning properties, qualities, or char- 
acteristics, etc., in the thing you ex- 
hibit. No matter if it is a certain kind 
of chicken or turkey, or a pig of a 
certain breed; corn, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, hay, apples, or anything else, 
be sure to learn how to judge it. By 
“judging” I mean being able to know 
what goes to make a perfect specimen 
for an exhibit. 

Here, for example, is a “score card” 
much used in judging fat hogs of the 
lard type. Take item 1, weight; if the 
hog is full weight, he gets 4 points, if 
somewhat below full weight, 3 points, 
if considerably below, 2 points—or 
1, etc. Suppose you take this score 
card and join your father and broth- 
ers in “scoring” or judging the best 
hog on your place and see how much 
he lacks of getting a full 100 points. 


SCORE CARD FOR FAT HOGS OF LARD 
TYPE 


SCALE OF POINTS 
A—General Appearance, 34 Points: 
Standard or Perfect 
Score 
. Weight—Score according~ to age, 175 
pounds for 6 months; 300 pounds at 1 
year 4 
. Form—Broad, deep, low, symmetrical, 
compact, standing well 10 
3. Quality—Hair fine; skin smooth; 
coarseness of b 0 
. Condition—Deep, firm, even covering 
flesh, giving smooth finish 10 


B—Head and Neck, 7 Points: 
5. Snout—Neither coarse nor long 
. Face—Wide between eyes; cheeks full, 
without wrinkles 
. Eyes—Mild, good 
seen 
. Ears—Not coarse, of medium size, neat- 
ly attached 
. Jowl—Smooth, broad, full to shoulders 
. Neck—Thick, short, broad on t 
C—Forequarters, 12 Points: 
. Shoulders—Broad, deep, full, smooth, 
compact on top 
. Breast—Wide, roomy 
. Legs—Straight, short, strong, 
apart, well set; pastern upright, stand- 
ing well upon toes 
D—Body, 32 Points: 
. Chest—Deep, wide, large girth; flanks 
well filled 
. Back—Slightly arched, 
thickly and evenly fleshed 
16. Loin—Wide as back, full and strong.... 
. Sides—Fairly deep, not too long, smooth 
and full ham to shoulder 
. Belly—Straight, wide, ttim, not paunchy 
. Flanks—Full and low 
E—Hindquarters, 15 Points: 
20. Rump—-Same width as back, long, level, 
wide 
. Hams—Deep, wide, thick, 
kled, fleshed well to hock 
. Legs—Straight, short, strong, wide 
apart, well set; pasterns upright, 
strong, standing well on toes 


size, to be easily 


very 


not 


Ask your teacher to give instruc- 
tions in judging. Send for fair cata- 
logs and livestock judging bulletins 
from your experiment station. Call 
on your county agent for help. Get 
all the help you can, all the ideas you 
can, and make up your mind to win 
at least one prize at the fair this year. 

UNCLE d 


“Tf at First You Don’t Succeed” 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AST year I joined the corn club. 
The first thing I did towards get- 
ting started was to broadcast about 
six tons of stable manure and turn it 
under. I laid my rows off and put 
on about 400 pounds of acid and nitrate 
of soda, bedded it up, and planted 
May 12. When my corn was about 
knee high, the bitter grass worms 
or tall army worms almost destroyed 


the entire acre, but I did not give up. 

I was determined to try it over, so I 
selected another acre which was 
planted at the same time but did not 
have any manure under it. I made 50 
bushels and all I lacked winning first 
prize, which was a free trip to Au: 
burn, Ala., in August, was two cents. I 
have joined the pig club this year and 
am going to try for a prize. Whether 
I win or not, I will learn *something 
either way. 

I had rather’be a man with knowl- 
edge than have the prize. I can pay 
my way to Auburn myself. I am not 
after the prize as much as the knowl- 
edge. When I grow up to be a man I 
will know how to take hold of my 
work on the farm. That’s why I am 
a club member. I have learned that it 
takes a hustling boy to make a good 
club member. 

NATHANIEL RANDOLPH. 


Vernon, Ala. 


Editor’s Note—I like to hear a boy 
talk like that. He means business. He 
has plans for the future as well as for 
the present. Pluck, determination, per- 
severance, and work will take a boy any- 
where his high aims may want him to go: 
Other boys have made the money neces- 
sary to pay their college expenses; and 
the more one has to work for an educa- 
tion, the more he gets out of it. 


Every School Should Have a Liter- 
ary and Debating Society 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
BELIEVE that any school that does 
not have a literary society should 

Start one, 

First, because societies make schools 
more interesting. In the high school 
I attend, we have society meetings 
every two weeks on Thursday after- 
noon. Everyone looks forward to this 
period, because we get great pleasure 
ahd benefit from it. 
varied and includes piano solos, jokes, 
current events, recitations, and de- 
bates. Of course, it takes time to pre- 
pare for these things but a pupil does 
not regret it when a great applause 
comes to his ears after he has done 
his part well. 

Then, too, society work furnishes a 
welcome change for the tired pupils 
who have been working algebra, writ- 
ing themes, and translating Latin. 
Societies also enable pupils to become 
sare accustomed to speaking in pub- 
ic. 
forming before 200 or 300 pupils at 
school, he wifl not be so self-con- 
scious if he should be called upon to 
recite or perform in public. 

Marietta, Ga. EDNA ALLGOOD. 


Editor’s Note.—Edna is right. The 
leaders among men and women are often 
grown-up boys and girls who were lead- 
ers in their society work in school. 
President Harding got his early training 
as a speaker in a country debating 
society. 


Good Work of a Country School 


| WANT to tell you of the splendid 
work our school has done in the 
past four months. 


Our program is * 


A DAR LOSBLO He en ate 


If any one has been used to per-" 


Our teacher gave us a plan by 


which we could raise money. The plan 
was to make a wool quilt with 14 
squares and on each square to em- 
broider four names, charging 10 cents 
for each name. Each child was to 
get as many names as possible. The 
child getting the most money was to 
receive a prize. 

When the quilt was completed it 
contained 560 names and in the center 
was a large square with the name 0 
our school embroidered in the school 
colors. The sale of the quilt, includ- 
ing the amount raised for the names, 
amounted to $80, which was used for 
the benefit of the playgrounds. 

SIDNEY McMILLIN (Age 12.) 

Campobello, S. C. 


Editor’s Note.—Yes, indeed, you will, 
have a better school next year, and tt 
will be better and better every year $0 


long as the school children codperate 80 © 


beautifully as they have been doing. , 
hope all the schools in our Southland will 


develop the codperative spirit that is $04 


beneficial to this one. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—(Continued) 


THE NEPHEWS ASK THEIR UN- 
CLE JOHN POINTED QUESTIONS 


“WE WAS shaving one evening. One 
boy sat astride the foot of his 
bed; the other, his elbows on the 

bureau, gazed with naive admiration 
at his big uncle. 

“Uncle John, you’re one of the dark 
Tremaines, aren’t you?” 

“It looks like it, old chap.” 

“Neither Davy nor I will be; both- 
eration! I should like,” said the boy 
from the bed, “to be absolutely and 
exactly like you, Uncle John, when I 
grow up.” 

“Better choose another model, 
Roger; Mr. Leavitt, for example.” 

“Huh, Uncle John, an old man?” 

“He was once young, Roger.” 

“Yep, but I never knew him then, 
and I guess I choose Napoleon.” 

“Drop my razor, Davey.” 

“T think I could just shave a little 
bit off my upper lip.” 

“Drop it, I say!” 

“Uncle John,” said little Roger, 
“when I said I hated blonds the other 
day, I forgot about Miss Isobel.’ 

“You did?” 

“Yes, we used to see her when we 
were down here last time. Where is 
she, Uncle John?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Don’t you know 
Uncle John?” 

“We are neighbors.” 

“Isn’t she a corker?” 

Tremaine looked down into the 
boys’ eyes. David, though only twelve, 
was tall and well set up. He had 
taken possession of his uncle’s shav- 
ing-brush. 

“Why don’t you marry Miss Isobel, 
Uncle John?” 

“That’s an idea, Davey.” 

“Neighbors always marry in books.” 
Seizing his uncle’s arm, he laughed 
and insisted, “Will you, will you?” at 
the risk of causing John to cut him- 
self with his razor. 

“Look out!” exclaimed 
“Go easy, old man!” 

Roger, who had been very quiet, 
now said from the bed: 

“I like my grandmother best of any- 
body.” 

He appeared, arrayed in Tremaine’s 
black coat, which trailed between his 
legs to the floor. 

“You fellows had better go down 
and see your grandmother,” said John, 
hastily finishing his toilet at the stand. 
“Get out of that coat, Roger: and if 
you muss my shirt, I'll wallop you, 
my boy.” 

“You’re frightfully particular about 
your clothes,” said the little fellow. 


her quite well, 


the uncle. 


Tremaine laughed aloud and picked 
up his clothes, which he had rescued. 
He opened the door of the room. 

“Now you get out and let me finish 
dressing.” 

Just then Mammy appeared in the 
doorway, and the boys rushed at her 
wildly, 

“Hi, Mammy! Come and barricade 
Uncle John with us!” 

“Fo’ de Lawd!” she panted under 
t € assault. “Lemme be, lemme be, 
yo’ little debbils !” 

“Tell us about uncle John and father 
when they were boys like us, Mam- 
My.” 

“Not lak yo’alli” sniffed scornfully, 
looking over the blond heads at John. 

@ chillun wa’n’t nevah lak yo’-all. 

ey was gemmen; you’se jest boys.” 

Tremaine finished dressing with as 
much care as though he were not to 
dine alone with his mother. On the 
Ureau lay a great bunch of violets. 

¢ had béen raising them successfully 
fader glass, and Mammy had just 
etched to him with pride this great 
unch from the greenhouse. He fas- 
tened a few in the lapel.of his coat. 

As they sat together after dinner, 


his mother and himself, the door op- 
ened ftly, and a small boy in night 
clothes stood there, red-cheeked, his 
eves bright but heavy with sleep. He 
made a leap for John and landed in 


sOItiy 


S uncies 


“Listen, Uncle John! Come up and 


sit on our bed in the dark, Please 
do!” 

“Go upstairs directly,” said his 
grandmother severely. “You will 


catch cold.” 


Roger’s flushed cheek was close to 








his uncle’s: the firelight gleamed in 
nis eyes. 

“Hark!” said Mrs. Tremaine. “I 
hear wheels on the driveway.” 

“No, Granny, it’s the wind,” said the 
child, “I hear it all night long.” 

“Your stories are too exciting for 
them, John.” 

“No, no, grandmother! Phey’re 
bully !” : 

“T'll take him upstairs,” said John 
indulgently. ; ; 

“Nonsense! You will do nothing of 
the kind. Let him go alone.” 


Roger slipped down, ran over to the 
door, and said, from under his shock 
hair: “Davey thinks mother 
is the prettiest, but I think Miss Iso- 
bel’s the prettiest, Uncle John. Are 
you going to marry her?” 

He ran out, beckoning to John from 
the hall and from the stairs. 

When he had gone, his grandmother 
said in a low tone: 

“You heard what little Roger said?” 

John’s heart was hard as a stone 
within him, 

“Vn, a a , celf +i + le 

You may spare yourself the trouble 
of speaking to me on the subject, 
mother.” 

But she replied with spirit: “I love 
Isobel as my own child.” 

Mrs. Tremaine leaned forward. 

“You may ruin her life,” she said. 
“It has gone too far. She is unhappy. 
I believe she loves you.” 

“Nonsense!” said Tremaine, and 
added: “If she does, she will get over 
it. Others have.” 


of tair 


“Oh,” said his mother, “you are 
cruel!” 

“T think,” said Tremaine, coldly 
watching her, “that if she knew, it 


would disenchant her. I can’t imagine 
Tsobel Malvern loving a thief.” 

Raising his eyes, he looked at his 
mother sharply. “Will you tell her?” 

“T tell the disgrace of my son!” 

“If it would solve the problem?” 

“Never !” 

“I am glad,” he said simply. “We 
might depute Julia to tell her, when 
she arrives.” 

“You insult her.” Mrs. Tremaine, 
who had risen, moved to and fro 
slowly, her cheeks burning, her whole 
soul in agitation, 

John said, still watching: “There is 
Sam Leavitt.” 

Mrs. Tremaine 
you, John!” 

“He has never refused to stand by 
the family yet.” 


said: “How dare 


_ “Do you call that standing by the 
family?” asked his mother. 





CHAPTER XXIII 

JOHN MEETS JULIA TREMAINE 

RS. TREMAINE was invited to 

paya visit at the house of a 
friend where Julia was breaking her 
journey South, and they were to re- 
turn to Riverside together. John was 
left with the boys for a week, and in 
the solitude of the place they were 
cheerful companions to him. His 
mother’s absence made the place 
lonely and strange, and he felt rest- 
less and dissatisfied. As he walked 
with Julia Tremaine’s sons, he found 
himself wondering what the mother 
was like. 


For the first time since his return 
to Riverside, he permitted himself to 
think about Julia. Now and again, 





iF YOU BUY NOW 
YOU CAN SAVE 
ON THE 


3H. P.F2 750 
6H. P.545 


The reduced prices quoted 
above, prove that we are doing 
our part to help bring conditions 
back to nermal. We forgot profits 
for the time being. Even cost of 
materials and labor were ignored 
when we announced these new 
prices recently. 


In other words—we put our- 
selves in the farmer’s place. We 
saw that with the farmer forced 
to accept less money for his 
products without regard to his 
costs — something should be 
done to help. So we cut “Z” 
Engine prices—and cut deep. 

The simple, sturdy “Z” is a better 
engine particularly adapted for 


Southern Branches: 


PRESENT REDUCED PRICES: 13 H.P., $62.50; 3 H.P., $107.50; 6 H.P., $175.00 
All F.0.B. Factory— Add Freight to Your Town 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS -— CHICAGO 
Atlanta; Dallas; Jacksonville; New Orleans. 





















farm service. Advanced engi- 
neering and manufacturing 
methods, specially designed ma. 
chines, volume production make 
possible this rare combination 
of quality and right price. 

That is our part — but farmers 
themselves everywhere made the 
combination a continued succese 
by buying over 300,000 of these 
engines. 

Right now, more than ever, the 
“Z” is needed to help reduce 
farming costs. And over 6,000 
dealers— one near you— have 
engines in stock, ready to prove 
that the “Z” is the farmer’s best 
engine buy. 











Virginia Cans Give Best Results 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps, Open Top Sanitary 
Cans, Friction Top Syrup Cans and Pails--ALL SIZES. We ship any 
quantity desired. Write for circular and pnice list. 


Our Home Can Sealer 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals both pint and 
quart cans. Seals air tight from 600 to 1200 


So simple a child can operate it. 


cans ho 
Satisfaction guaran’ Can your own vegetables and fruits 
and make money canning for 
Write today for price list. 
Virginia Can Co., Box 577B 


Roanoke, Va. 
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THE AUTO-OILED comet 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully Py, " P 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every [Tie TOR 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in LAeR — 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear CHICAS @. 


are practically eliminated. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Write today AE RMOTOR CO. 


Chicago 


™_M es 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


A year's supply of 
oilis sent with 
every Aermotor 





Rack vas 
Beekeeping 


You like honey—everyone does— 


kids and grown-ups. Keep one 
hive or more in your back yard, 

geen ororchard. We'll tell you 
ow 


The Root Way Pays 


Our 50 years of beekeeping expe- 
rience at your service. Little ex- 
pense to start. Bees find their 
own food. Easily cared for with 
pleasure and profit. Write for 
handsome free booklet, “Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit.” Tell us 
your occupation and if you keep 
bees now. This will help us send 
you information you want. Write 
us today. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
282‘Main St. Medina, Ohio 








EMPIRE ICELESS 


REFRIGERATOR 
PLAN now to ) prevent food 


from spoiling uring the hot 

summer months. New, sanitary, all-metal 
rust-proof refrigerator; keeps food fresh and 
sweet without ice, chemicals or electricity. 
Costs nothing to operate — laste a lifetime. 
Evaporation type re- 









Writ. frigerator recommend. 

ae _. ed by U. S. Dept. of 
griculture. Other 

Folder types for well, base- 


ment or kitchen. Low. 

est-priced practical 

iootaes refrigerator 
ade. 


Special Offer 


to users willing to 
show refrigerator 
| to prospective buy- 
ers. Write for fold- 
er and the liberal 
special offer. 

EMPIRE MFG.CO. 


131 N. 7th St. 
Washi » lowa 





Beach— 


Made by Troy’s Master Crafts- 
men for the Man of Today. 


SLIDEWEL|. 


SOFT COLLARS 


are dignified, comfortable and give 
long wear— made for the man who 
demands standard-value merchan- 
dise—attractively priced. 
dealer is showing the latest styles. 


HALL, HARTWELL &CO., Makers, 419 N.Y. 


The acceptable collar style 


of 300 years ago as painted 
by the Master Craftsman 
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FISH 
BRAND 
Reflex 

Slicker ? 
OhBoy! thats 
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for you. 
look for the Reflex Edge 


A.J.TOWER CO. a 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


BOSTON.MASS. — 75 poand 





Genuine imported $5.00 Toyo 


PANAMA HAT 


Pay On . 
were 4 t SG 
Arrival { 


THIS 
SEASON'S 
LATEST 
MODEL 
Write quick for 

this amazing 


Only Umited lot, 
this profit-; emashing 
Ww price. an- 
teed 5 00 value for 
only $2.79 on arrival 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail post-card or letter today for this hand. 
some Toyo Panama Hat. d 

style; flexible non-breakable brim; made of the 
finest Super-Tex; fine tough fibre, tightly woven. 
Looks ani ‘vears like a regular $12.00 hat. Heavy 
black grosgrain silx ribbon band, 
sweat band, ve 7" bargain. Send no money, 


pay only 32. 


charges, aisiies ois Le vin, ng. 
We Guarantee {p,5°i4nd, 2975 Tone 


Save money by writing today sure before this ht A 
drawn. Just give your name, address and size, 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO. 
Dept. A624 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, til. 
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Money in Baling Hay! 
Lightning FQ *"'32.i0F°" 
Line . 





MEN WANTED! If you ean invest a little money in 
a hay baler we will show you how to make more 

money than running a farm. Send your name today. 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS & bees COMPANY 
007 West 4th Street msas City, Mo. 
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—to send fcr my big 


mg aie ey in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$150 to $400 a monthin the 
Auto and Tractor business. 
Be Your Own Boss. At 
small cost learn to be an ex- 
pert mechanic by the Sweeney 
System of working on real cars, 
jf Use tools not books. 
send B pee name and address to- 
& post card will do, forour 
"27 photograniiic reproductions of 
Let’s Go---Write Now! 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 


LEARN A TRADE@ 


machine shop work, etc. 











pasture, the scene of their parting 
an’ image of her would attempt to 
force itself upon him; but with h 
rong will he brushed it away 
e asked Leavitt 


*“What is the measure of a man’s 
oul Do you know, Sam?” 

The lawyer stroked his chin before 
he replied in his pleasant drawl: 

“T reckon, John, just as high as he 
can think.” 

“As much,” said Tremaine, “as he 
can endure.” 

Leavitt shook his head. 

“No, barbarians and savages can 
give us examples of brute endurance, 
It's something else.” 

They leaned side by side on the 
bar of the South Pasture. Behind 
them the river, flushed with the win- 
ter sunset, flowed between its red 
banks, and before them each’ window 
of the old house was red as a rose 
from the reflection. 

“Don’t imagine, John,” said Leav- 
° 8 ® ’ ° 
itt, “that I don’t know how hard it 
was for you to come back to Vir- 
ginia.” 

“Tt was,” said John, “exchanging 
peace of mind for something that is 
akin to hell.” 

“IT can partly understand,” said the 
ptitines slowly, and John said mus- 
ingly: 

“Il don’t believe you have the slight 
est idea what I mean.” 

“Why don’t you return, since it’s 
that way?” asked the older Vir- 
ginian. 

“Since it’s what way?” 

“T only suggest your going for 
your sake, not for hers,” said Leav- 
itt. 

“For hers?” John repeated the 
words quickly. 

“For Molly’s,” said the lawyer. “It 
would pretty near break her heart. 
For your own sake, I think you ought 
to go.” 

John stared slightly, and the sun- 
set light was warm upon his face. 

“When it gets too much for me, I 
shall go back to South Africa.” 

Leavitt looked up at him, 

“IT can’t see that anything would 
be too much for you, John.” 

“Running away,” said John Tre- 
maine, “is a mighty poor -way to solve 
problems, after all. I ran away once 
before, and while I made shift to 
construct myself a new life and, as I 
said, obtained comparative peace, I 
should not find that peace there now 
if [ returned.” 

Leavitt looked at him seriously. 

“Something in Virginia has irre- 
vocably destroyed it?” 

Tremaine did not” reply. His 
nephews had taken their place on 
either side of him, and his hand 
rested on Roger's shoulder. 

“T wonder what Mrs. David Tre- 
maine is like?” John said aloud. And 
little David answered: “Mother?” in 
the tone a boy only uses for one 
woman until he becomes a man. 
“Mother? Why, she’s a corker, Un- 
cle John.” 

“Ah,” said his uncle approvingly, 
“that’s the way to speak, old chap.” 

“And,” said little Roger in his 
dreamy voice, “she must have been 
pretty when she was young.” 

Both men laughed, and the boys 
jumped down from the fence, on 
which they had climbed in order to 
be on a more equal height with their 
big uncle. The four walked over to 
the house together in the half dark- 
ness, the boys hanging on John’s 
arms. 

So they came up to the house, but 
they did not go in together. As they 
entered, Mammy caught the boys: 

“Doan yo’ tink fer to go in de 
pahler wid dem ombrageous shoes, 
chillun. Yo’ stay right heah, an’ 
Mammy’ll get yo’ slippers. Go ‘long 
in, Marse John,. ef yer feet ain’t 
wet.” 

Leavitt had left them to go home 
by the highroad and John saw his 
nephews struggle in Mammy’s power- 
ful grasp as he went through toward 
the parlor. 


In his mother’s absence he often 
spent his evenings in the diring- 
room, where he spread on the table 
his maps of the country, and worked 
in a cloud of smoke. Now he saw a 
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ligh { sarlOr shi ‘te 
th hal "om one was playn f, on 
the I o whic! had never bhé¢ 1)- 
ened since he had come from South 
\frica \ woman was iging softly 
with a voice full of poignant appeat 
John stood in the hallway tra 
fixed. His mouth grew hard as steel 
his jaw set, and his eyes clouded. O 
after another the scenes of his past 
rushed on him with a sweep. His 
heart rose to his throat, he drew a 
deep breath as the singing ceased 


He hesitated a moment and _ then 
went in. 

The woman who had been sitting 
at the piano rose slowly and _ stood 
where she was. Under the light from 
the piano lamp, John saw her plain 
ly, distinctly, every detail of her 
She wore a black velvet coat; a small 
hat of soft fur came down upon her 
hair; and she lifted her eyes and 
looked straight at John. 

Julia Tremaine, with both hands on 
the piano lid, waite: for him to come 
up to her. She was sure of he: 
beauty, sure that she had grown 
more lovely and that she need not 
be afraid of his judgment of her phy- 
sical charms. As John, however, did 
not come forward, she left the piano 
and moved toward him with both her 
hands held out.. Half smiling, with 
a subtle comprehension of what the 
moment was, she whispered, “John! 
John!” and waited. She could not 
guess what was in the man’s mind. 


At the first sight of her, all his re- 
sentment faded. For one brief mo- 
ment, one brief second, she was noth- 
ing but the woman herself, the wom- 
an he once had deeply loved. Her 
voice singing, as he had heard it in 
the hallway, smote him profoundly; 
then the sudden sight of her—her 
nearness, her calling his name aloud 
as in the early days of his exile she 
had called him in his dreams—all this 
made him for a moment forget every- 
thing but the fact that he actually, 
saw her again. 

“Aren’t you going to speak to me?” 

Then, as sharply, the spell broke 
in him and between him and her; be- 
tween him and this woman came the 
face of his brother, the remembrance 
of the past, the truth of what had 
been. 

John put out his hand frankly, and 
a light broke over his face, which 
had been as set as a graven face. 

“Of course, I’m going to speak to 
you. Now do you do? We did not 


expect you till tomorrow. Is my 
mother here? Why are you left 
alone?” 


Mrs. David Tremaine bit her lip 
and slightly shook her head, as if she 
said: “I understand your emotion. It 
is great and you won't give way.” 

“She is upstairs,” she said, then 
added softly: “Isn’t it strange to 
meet like this?” 

“IT see nothing strange,” he said 
shortly. “Things are not oftes 
strange. It’s only ourselves who are 
strange.” 

Continuing he said practically: 

“You must be dusty and tired, per- 
haps hungry. It is tea-time. We have 
tea here now. We didn’t have tea, 
did we, in the old days?” 

The boys burst into the room and 
rushed at their mother in their cata- 
pult fashion. Mrs. Tremaine kissed 
them. It was a relief. John watched 
her. She was a good mother—so 
much to her credit. He had already 
discovered her boys’ chivalrous ad- 
miration. She was lovely as she bent 
over them, proud of them, proud of 
being the mother of two sons. He 
fancied she was thinking: “I have 
cheated him out of this as well; such 
sons might have been his.” 

“There!” cried Roger, turning to 
his uncle, one arm around his moth- 
er’s waist; “didn’t I tell you she was 
a corker, Uncle John? And what did 
we write you, mother? Uncle John’s 
a dead shot; he hits the bull’s-eye 
nine times out of ten, and I’ve a real 
rifle, haven’t I, Uncle John? And 
Uncle John’s the most popular man 
in the South. I’m awfully sorry, but 
I’m afraid I'll have to live down here 
in Virginia, mother.” 

Mrs. Tremaine and John laughed 
over the children’s heads, and theit 
eyes met in a more natural § glance. 

“T congratulate you, Julia, ” he said. 
And she answered with empresse- 
ment: “I’m glad you're friends.” 

(To be continued) 
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OUR QUESTION BOX 


“My Tenant Left; What Shall I De | 
_ With the Land?” 


| VE nine acres that has been | 
tenant for the past six 
car ha averaged a bale of cotton 
j a Wh / j 
} tld not pla fw ri / 
f i? n he left. What crops 
[ p his land to? J have 
a lo to te nd the remainder of ? 
LHa.#H 


burg Co., S. C. 


vill have from now until the 
niddle of July to prepare this land 


f ywpeas or soy beans. You need 
not try to prepare it all at one time. 
Ent the cotton stalks as you find the 
time, plow the land well, and sow, as 
y it ready, either cowpeas or 
sov beans, using not less than a 
bushel of seed to the acre. Harvest 
for hay next fall. If you cannot do 
this, disk the vines in and sow oats 
and vetch early next September. 


is will leave your land in a very 
much improved condition, and in the 
meantime you will have the oppor- 
tunity for harvesting two to three 
tons of hay per acre. 


Time to Sow Sweet Clover 


I IT too late to sow sweet clover? 
G-i. 
Rowai Co., N. c. 


The biennial variety may be sowed 
from early March through the sum- 
mer with good promise of success. 
The annual variety may be sowed as 
late as May. We have faith in sweet 
clover and expect it to become a de- 
pendable hay, pasture, and soil-im- 
provement crop over’a large part of 
the South. Give it lime. 


Fighting Johnson Grass 
Wit 


Brunswick Co., N.C. 


velvet beans kill Johnson grass? 
es 3a es 


It is claimed by reputable farmers 
that it will, with material assistance 
from the owner of the land. Johnson 
grass begins growth in the spring be- 
fore it is time to plant the beans, Ii 
the infested field is given intensive 
cultivation up to the time the vel-- 
vet beans are planted, and if by this 
time the Johnson grass has not been 
allowed to grow, a good beginning 
has been mace. 


Plant the beans in three-foot rows, 
cultivate them clean with cultiva- 
tors and hoe if necessary, until the 
whole ground surface is shaded. Fol- 
low velvet beans with,oats and vetch, 
after thorough preparation in Sep- 
tember. See that no Johnson grass 
makes seed in or near the field. It 
necessary, grow velvet beans, cow- 
peas, or soy beans the second year. 


Kind of Seed Bed 


S° VE say a fine, loose seed bed is best, 
and others say a firm one is best. 

Which is right? C.. 8:3 
Sampson Co., N.C. 


ell-prepared seed bed is fine 


and firm, not loose. By fine we mean 
that the soil particles should be 
small—as small as you can make 
the, Such a soil will take up and 
hold the greatest quantity of water 
and come in closer contact with the 
seed This insures quick, uniform, 


and strong germination. By firm we 
mean that the soil particles should 
be in close contact and not have too 
Much space between them. 


Adding organic matter and lime to 
the coil, fall plowing, judicious use 
Of disk before plowing, and roller, 
culti-packer, and smoothing harrow 


after plowing make good seed bed 
cenditions., 
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Permanent, Fireproof and 


at Moderate Cost 


NE tiny firebrand or an unsuspected grass fire 
during the night may mean the complete loss of 
your automobile unless it is properly protected. 


A concrete garage, built of Atlas Portland Cement, 


will be ‘not only §reproof but also attractive in 
Its first cost will be low with no 


appearance. . 


additional costs for upkeep or repairs. 
no painting and will shield your car against excessive 


heat or cold in all seasons. 


Send for our book “Concrete on the Farm.” It tells you 
all about the use of concrete for all farm construction. 


"The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia BIRMINGHAM Dayton 


Des Moines St. Louis CHICAGO 


It will require 


























Thé Atlas Portland Cement Company 


(address the Atlas Office nearest —" 


without cost or obligation, 





Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” 


Name ....ccccccecccccccccocessseccceccscccess 


Address ..ccscccsece eee 
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Rid Your Fields 
Of Useless Trees 


Shade hurtsthecrops. A tree and 
itsleaves occupy space—Champion 
Tree Killer will get rid of it quick- 
ly. The leaves fall at once and the 
limbs, trunk and roots begin to rot. 


Champion 


Gets rid of them in the 

easiest manner. Clears 

ditch banks and fence 
Hi hedges. Sure in its ef- 
Hi fects, if properly used. 
+ No dangor to stock graz- 
= ing the land. 


; Senda Trial Order 


You must use Champion 
4 Tree Killor to appreci- 
fi ate it. Put upin 2,3, 5 
Hy and 1C gallon cans, as 
4 $1.25 per gallon. Send 

money order for sh'p- 

ment by freight or ex- 

press (cannot go by 

mail.) 

W. N. Wilkerson & Sone { 

326 S. Front St. 


— Best Offer 


The Progressive Farmer $2 


for 3 full years ede 


























Freer ROOFING 


an ant a ao Used and 

ds of South. 

ora farmers. Bivletky A-1 quality —no 

seconds, No pulp, no tar — will not 

| stick in rolls. Easy to lay. No short 

aa, :jlengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 

“|-square feet, with cement, nails and 
£j directions for laying 

“1 LOW PRIC S becomes nett direct 

—eeee DY South’s oldest and 

| largest Machinery ond Suppiy House. 


Write today 
SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES Son tree 


The most attractive.) samples and 
durable and economical sement direct 
roofing for residences. aaieen. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 3t,s, cary St 
DURABLE ROOFING| 


At Less Than 2c a Square Foot 
Each roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 
Roofing. Nails and cement for instant laying are 
furnished free with each rol 
PRICES 
i-Ply, Smooth Surfaced..... $1.39 per roll 
2-Ply, Smooth Surfaced..... 1.67 per roll 
3-Ply, Smooth Surfaced. . 1.97 per roll 
We are thoroughly equipped to fill all orders for 
ROOFING, WALL BOARD, and all other kinds 
of BUILDING MATERIAL, direc *t to consumer, 
without delay, from Ric Amon 
ROCK ag PRIC ES IN OUR 
FREE CATAL( 
Write tor it rar 
Your mail order will be given prompt attention. 
Remit by check or money order, 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED 


We need someone to take subscriptions for 
us in your. neighborhood.. We pay well for 
this work. Write for particulars. 











Shop by Mail and Save 


We buy direct from factory at lowest 
costs and save you middlemen’s prof- 
its. Quick shipment—little freight. 


Fine Marble 
Monuments 


Decoration Day is drawing near. 
A marble monument is_ the most 
fitting and lasting symbol of honor 
and respect you can pay your loved 


ones. Our special Tombstone cata- 
log shows 45 different designs, from 
14% feet to 8 feet high, weighi ng 
135 Is. to 2,000 Ibs. Made of 


finest blue or White 


marble, Prices low as.. $43. 50 


Window Screens 
and Doors 


Flies, mosquitoes, etc., are dancerous 
enemies of health. Screen ea rly and 
keep them out. We handle ready- 
made Screen Doors and Windows; 
also Wire Cloth, knock-down Win- 
dow and Door Frames for making 
your own Screens. Write for prices, 


Bevo $2.42 “HTH 69e 
—_a Supplies 


Spotless prices on Parts 
for Fords and Access- 
ories for all cars will 
help reduce the upkeep. 
of your machine. Write 
for Catalog 21 and lat~- 
est prices. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 
“The South’s Richmond, Va. 


Mail Order House’’ 


























Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 








ucts, but are often cheaper. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Increasing the Potato Crop by Spraying 


EXPERIMENTS INDICATE AN AVERAGE GAIN OF 50 TO 85 BUSHELS TO ACRE FROM 
SPRAYING: HOW TO MIX SPRAY MATERIALS, AND WHEN TO USE THEM 


By R. W. LEIBY 


longer 
spraying 


rATO ques- 

tion the value of Irish 
potatoes to control insects and dis- 
eases, but many are calling for in- 
formation regarding the best material 
to use to secure the greatest possible 
returns. Experiments which have been 
conducted by the division of ento- 
mology, North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, on both early and late 
crop potatoes, during each of the past 


growers no 


seven years clearly demonstrate the 
superiority of the poisoned Bordeaux 
mixture. The studies further show 
that the chief factors affecting the 
early crop are the Colorado potato 
beetles and occasionally early blight. 


On late potatoes the chief factors are 
early and late blight, potato and flea- 
beetles, and sap-sucking bugs known 
as leaf-hoppers. 

Since the greatest injury by far to 
the early crop is done by a leaf chew- 
ing insect, the potato beetle, the es- 
sential ingredient of the spray must 
be a stomach poison. This is found 
in the use of lead arsenate or calcium 
arsenate or Paris green. Paris green 
is being discarded by progressive po- 
tato growers because of the danger of 
burning the foliage. Lead arsenate is 
the most widely used poison at pres- 
ent and should be used at the rate of 
2 pounds of the powdered form to 
each 50 gallons of water. Calcium ar- 
senate is perhaps a quicker acting 
poison and most effective as a dust; 
when applied as a spray it should be 
used at the rate of 1% to 2 pounds 
to each 50 gallons of water. How- 
ever, if poison is used alone, there 
is no protection against the devel- 
opment of early blight which 
rather frequently breaks out on early 
potatoes during late May. Usually the 
grower is digging his potatoes when 
the earby blight is causing its severest 
injury. To control this blight, Bor- 
deau mixture is necessary. The safest 
plan of potato insurance therefore 
against insects and blight is a combi- 
nation of Bordeaux mixture and a 
poison, especially if the grower does 
not anticipate digging his potatoes 
early in the season. 

In our ‘experiments over a period 
of three years with spraying the early 
crop, we have found that it was prof- 
itable to include the Bordeaux mix- 
ture with the poison. Sometimes the 
Bordeaux mixture did not seem nec- 
essary in the first spray, but experi- 
ence showed that its inclusion would 
pay in the long run, and we are in- 
clined to recommend its use in each 
spray. 

The Net Gain from Spraying the 

Early Crop 


N CONDUCTING potato-spraying 

experiments an untreated plot is 
always left alongside a sprayed or 
dusted plot for comparison. In 1917 
we had a gain of 12 barrels per acre 
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THE DIFFERENCE SPRAYING MAKES 
the foreground were 
sprayed regularly with Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead. 


of the sprayed over the unsprayed 
and in 1918 a gain of 9 barrels. In 
1919 experiments were conducted at 
three ditferent places with an average 
gain of 30 barrels per acre; the gain 
was 37 barrels in two of the experi- 
ments and the 18 barrels in the third 
experiment. In procuring the above 
results, Bordeaux mixture, 3-4-50 
strength, was used in combination 





with 2 pounds of arsenate of lead 
to each 50 gallons of Bordeaux. Ar- 
% 








WA 
A TIME 








SPRAYING THREE ROWS AT 
senate of lead and water alone was 
used in two of the experiments in 1919 
with good results, but the increase se- 
cured by the poisoned Bordeaux mix- 
ture more than justified the Bordeaux 
added t@ the poison. The average 
cost was little when compared to the 
enlarged returns. 


Let us take for an example the ex- 
periments of 1919 ‘scauieeae at Wil- 
mington, N. C., on the J. F. Klein 
farm. The unsprayed potatoes yielded 
at the rate of 20 barrels per acre; the 
potatoes sprayed with the poisoned 
Bordeaux mixture (homemade) 
yielded at the rate of 58 barrels per 
acre, a gain of 38 barrels per acre 
over the unsprayed. These potatoes 
were sold at the rate of $8.85 per bar- 
rel, The increased value of the spray- 
ed over the unsprayed potatoes per 
acre was $336.30. And it cost slightly 
over $8 to spray an acre three times 
with the poisoned Bordeaux mixture, 
counting the labor and cost of mate- 
rials. Surely the spraying was justi- 


fied. 


The Best Spray for the Late Crop and 
Its Results 


UR experiments with the late crop 

which now cover a period of six 
years show conclusively that the pois- 
oned Bordeaux mixture is the only 
spray to use. We have tried pojson 
and water alone and the Bordeaux 
mixture without the poison. Flea- 
beetles which eat the small holes 
in the leaves so commonly on late 
potatoes need the poison to control 
them as do the potato “bugs.” Early 
and late blight which develop each 
year demand the bluestone in the Bor- 
deaux mixture for proper control. 








unsprayed; those in the background were 





Furthermore the Bordeaux mixture 
keeps the vines healthy and permits 
them to recover from the loss of sap 


which the sucking ene yppers ex- 


tract from late potatoes. 

The average gain of a sprayed acre 
over an unsprayed acre that we have 
secured during the past six years by 
using the homemade poisoned Bor- 
deaux mixture and ing four 
times during the season has amounted 
to 52 bushels per acre, or an increase 
of about 63 per cent. The greatest 
gain was obtained in 1917 when 104 
bushels grownon ayed 
acre tl unsprayed acre. This 
gain of 104 bushels had qa market value 
of $1 


20.20. The cost of spraying to 
obtain this increase 


was $8.49, leaving 
a net balance of $111.71. During this 
year (1917) the early blight was very 
destructive as were the flea-beetles 
and leaf-hoppers. The poisoned Bor- 
deaux mixture prolonged the life of 
the sprayed potatoes a period-of three 
weeks over the unsprayed potatoes, 
since the spray mixture killed the 
beetles, prevented the blight from de- 
veloping, and otherwise stimulated 
the vines. The results of our spray- 
ing experiments over a period of five 
years (1913-1918) on late potatoes have 
been published in North Carolina Bul- 
letin of the Department of Agriculture, 
No. 254. This bulletin may be had on 
request. It describes in detail the 
methods of spraying potatoes, what 
to use, etc., and tells how and where 
our results were obtained. 
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APPLYING THE SPRAY WITH HAND 
MACHINE 
How to Make deans Bordeaux 


Mixture 


THIS mixture consists of: 


Lbs 
Bluestone (blue vitriol or copper sul- 
DUACE) ccccccccccesccocscvncsseserecosccecse 3 
Stone lime (rock lime, unslaked)......... 4 
Arsenate of lead: 

BE MRSC] FOLM fs WdOd.20ccccccceceree save 8 
TE powdered ...s.cccccscvrescssvccve eccooee 134 
Water, 50 gallons. 

Place the bluestone in a cloth sack 
and hang in a barrel or wooden 
keg containing 25 gallons of water, 


Hang so the bluestone is just covered 
by the water by tacking the bag to 
the inside of the barrel, or suspend 
the bag to a stick placed across the 
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IT IS: EXPENSIVE NOT TO SPRAY 


barrei. If dissolving the bluestone 
needs to be hastened, it may be ac 
complished by hanging it in warm or 
hot water. A good plan is to have the 
bluestone suspended in the water over 
night for use the next day. 

Now place the four pounds of lime 
in a barrel or keg and add water to 
start slaking (hot water starts slaking 
quicker). Add more water as slaking 
continues to keep from becomi " dry, 


When slaking ceases the m = hould 
be a thin cream-like paste. ‘n add 
water to make 25 gallons. ‘es now have 


the three pounds of bluestone dissolv- 


ed in 25 gallons of water in one keg, 
and the four pounds of lime properly 
slaked in 25 gallons of water in an- 
other keg. These two solutions will 
keep good for sometime if each is 
kept separate and properly covered. 
The Bordeaux mixture is now made 
by combining ‘the lime solution and 
the bluestone solution. This should 
be done by pouring at the-same time 


equal quantities of each into a 50-gal- 
lon barrel or spray tank, straining the 
solutions through a fine wire screen 

the progress of the pouring, 
This Bordeaux mixture itself when 
properly and carefully applied pre- 
vents blight and tip-burn which is 
likely to be present in hot and wet 
seasons. The poisoned Bordeaux 
mixture contains arsenate of lead and 
it is this poison that kills the potato 
beetles and flea-bugs. Now take a gal- 
lon or so of the combined mixture 
and dissolve the arsenate of lead in it 
(the powdered form is twice as strong 
as the paste form). Add it to the 
combined Bordeaux mixture, stir thor- 
oughly, and the mixture is ready to be 
spnlled. 


luring 
during 


How Often to Spray 

HE number of times that potatoes 

should be sprayed depends largely 
upon the season. The grower of the 
late crop should plan to spray at least 
four times; the early crop needs at 
least three applications for the maxi- 
mum results. In general, potatoes 
should be sprayed every ten days or 
two weeks, the object being to main- 
tain a film of spray on all the foliage 
continuously. It is necessary to bear 
in mind that the Bordeaux solution is 
not a cure for blight but a preven 
tive of it. Consequently it is he who 
sprays, anticipating blight, who gets 
the largest returns for his labor. Too 
frequently the grower waits for blight 
to show up on his potatoes before he 
will begin to think about spraying. 
The grower who does so and is there- 
fore not prepared, stands to lose ac- 
cordingly. 

In applying the spray the under 
surface of the leaves must be hit as 


well as the upper surface. If spray- 
ing is done by hand, angle nozzles 
should be used for most effective 


work 











The sprayed potato patch made 58 bushels. The unsprayed made 20. All other jroductiog 
factors were cgual 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








LIVESTOCK ie 


BERKSHIRES 
_lat Lid Berkshires, Stone Gate Farm, Petersburs, Va. 


"fierkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Resi tered Duroc a 18 months old, $40. 
Roland Williams, Pine Hall, N. C. 


7 Choice Purebred Duroc Gitte 100- I. size, $16 
each. Chas. Hall, | Portsmouth, Va., Route 2. 


Duroc Boa —Pathfinder Sensation blood. 
N better, Price low, E. Perry, East Falls 
Chur Va. 

~¢27 Gets Fine 7-mouths Duroc Gilt—Furnish feed 
pigs and hogs also, W. O. Etheridge, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. 

Choice, Registered Duroc-Jerseys — Open gilts, 7 
months old, at $20. Booking orders for shipment pure- 
bred pigs, last of April, at $10 each. Paul T. Menzel, 
South Mill N, 


Durocs of Quality—Eight-weeks pigs, of yery best 
breeding, Defender and Cherry King strains, $15 each, 
registered. Can furnish pairs unrelated. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Maceo Farms, Church Road, Va. 


Durocs — Prize-winning Orion Gherry Kings and 
Pathfinders. Large type; culls. hing you want 
in Durocs, especially boars, * sows, spring, 
Send for private sale Yolder. Creamery Field cus, 
Stanley, Va. 
























































Registered Jersey Cow-— Fresh, third calf; $150. 
Reg stered Holst tein bul 7g old, $175. Papers 
h animals W. Gill, Pelham, N. C. 











Piedmont White Leghorns Lay a Pay— Because 
they are bred right. They are extra large, weighing from 
6 to7 Ibs., with large combs. They averaged over 200 
eggs per hen, 1919 and 1920. Kegs, 15, $2.25: 100 $12. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, Piedmont White Leghorn 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


MINORCAS 
. Black Minorea Eggs—For hatching, $3 
Searlecroft Poultry Farm, Greensboro, N. 


ee 








Choice 8, C 








per sitti 
©¢., Route 6 

White-face Black, SL anish and 8S. C. White Minorca 
ecus, first pet ; second pen, $1.50, prepaid. 
R. H. Akins, Mic ‘ enzie, Tenn 








Jersey Bulls—Tw Al igus—Two Here- 
Ten nice fresh cows, $65 each. Fifty 
W. 8. Hundley, Boyat ton, Va. 





head youn 








One Duroe-Jersey Service Boar and Two Fine Gilts— 
Orion Cherry breeding, registered. Mountain Eagle 
and Carolin a Blue Pit Games for sale. C. L. Lamb, 
Garland, N, 


Pur cbred Big Type and Medium Type Poland-China 
Pigs—No akin, from Giant Buster strain and from 
prise winners, for April and May delivery, at $10 or 
$12, registered in buyer’s name, One purebred Beau 
Donald Hereford bull, 14 months old, for $75. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. John 8. Cox & Son, Southview 
Stock Farm, Galax, Va., Route 2. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 
Registered Collie Pupse—Beautifully marked. H. R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 
White and Brindle Bull Terrier Pups—$15 end $10. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Alamance Kennell, Mebane, 
North Carolina. 























Liewellyn Setters—Just right for fall training. Fe- 
males, $8; males, $19, at 7 weeks old. R. F. Sossa- 
mon, Stanfield, 

Pointer Pupe—White with liver and black spots. 
Comanche Frank stock. Females, 6 weeks old, $15. 
E. 8S. Bennett, Blackstone, Va. 








Duroc-Jersey Herd Boar—Mona’s Cherry Orion 
153141. Two years old March, 1921; good upstanding 
animal, pest blood lines; better still, ‘he is individually 
the right sort. Double treated against cholera. Priced 
to sell * Gesnpe B. White, Richmond, 


Liewellyn Puppies for Sale—Out of Rex King, 2 
championships all-age places, in field trials in 2 
years. His puppies will ‘win just as he did. Females, 
$10; males, $15. ash with order. Ray F. Sossamon, 
Stanfield, N. C. 














HAMPSHIRES RABBITS 
Mayer’s Hampshires. Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. npegian Tas-anbeea Bales Meds Ciate Dale, 
POLAND-CHINAS aphine, Wa. 





Registered Big Bone Poland-China Boar—Beauty; 
weighs 150 Ibs. Best offer gets him. Herbert Reed, 
North, 8. C. 

Having Sold Off All My Old Stock and Purchased 
New—I am offering extra fine big bone Poland-China 

, from large sows. J. L. Abernathy, Elmwood, 
North Carolina. 


Superior Purebred Big Type Poland-China Hogs— 
All ages, both sexes. Prolific breeding. Prices right. 
Satisfaction quaranteed. Shirley & Donohoo, Edge- 
wood 4, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


For Sale— Breeding Stock, Poland-Chinas — 2% 
months old. Matings not related; either type; each, 
$15; pairs, $30; trios, $40. All sold on @ satisfactory 
guarantee. a get your pedigree with the pig, from 
Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle From Accredited Herd for Sale—Both 
sexes; best blood lines; all ages. Write for list of 
1920 winnings. Sanford’ & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va., offer 
Purebred Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heif- 
ers, now in training. Address F. J. Liipfert, Owner, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


DEVONS 


























POULTRY AND EGGS __ 


mi Seceins 


Best 8S. C. Ancona Eges— 
season. D. H. Reel, Iron Beaton, 
8S. C. Anconas—Eges and poo Blue, Leaman win- 
ners. e M. Shulenberger, Landis, N. 








t, $1 vd 15, remainder 











S. C. Black Minoreas—Winners af Salisbury, Greens- 
ho oro, Raleigh and Hickor | | $2; 100 eggs. $13. 
by chicks, 100, $25; 50, $18; 25, $7. prepaid. W. L. 
Boatright, , Hic ‘kory, 






Golden Wyandottes—Priz winners Eges. $3 and 
$5 per 15. E. C. Belton, Mount Airy, N. C. 











Silver Laced Wyandottes—Winners, Layere—15 e 
1.75, delivered. Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, N. 








DUCKS 
_Fawn and White Indian Run -— pens Eges. Sylvan 
View Poultry Farm, Curryville, ssouri. 


Indian Runner Duck a = oe $2 50 Bee 
he postpaid. J. D. Logan, Rutherfordton, > 
toute 4. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner and Imperial Pekin 
Ducks (Rankin Strain)—Eggs, $2 per sitting; $16 per 
100. Searlecroft Poultry Farm, Route 6, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 








GUINEAS 





ORPINGTONS 
Eges—$1 for 12, J. C. Gordon, Wax- 





suff Or ington 
jaw, N. 
Buff Orpingto ns—Eggs now, Write PP Prices and 





For Sale—Pear) Guineas— Eggs, $1.50 for 15. Book 
orders now. Mrs, E. H. Rainsford, Vineland, N. C., 
Star Route. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 








show recor oom Kendall, Shelby, N. ¢ 

Purebred Buff Orpington Eggss—$1. 50 p . 15; 30, 
$2.50, postpaid. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N 

Eggs—From My Champion Golden Buff OHIO 
Mating list tree. A. A. McCorkle, Salisbury, N. C, 

Buff Orpington Egges—Delivered parcel post, 15, 
$1.50; cockerels, $2, Piedmont Poultry Yards, Creed- 
moor, N. C. 

Delivered Free—15 White Orpington Eggs—Best in 
the South. First pen, $5; other pens, $3. Elmer 
Oéttinger, Wilson, N. C. 

Eggs for Hatching—From prize winners, Kellerstrass 
strain, White Orpingtons. First pen, sitting, $3.50 
second pen, ating, $2.50. Roanoke Poultry Yards’ 
Williamston, N. C, 

75 Buff Orpingtons Brought Me in $510 for 1920— 
Why buy inferior strains? 30 eggs, $3; 75 per cent 
foro guaranteed, Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 


vil 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Barred Rock Reee—15, $1.25, postpaid. Eva Barber, 
Reidsville, N. 

Fishel Strain = Tite, Rocks—Eegs, $1, $1.35. Uwharrie 
Farm, Ashborc 

Barred SET Sox Keee-$3 per 15, delivered. 
Daniel L. Smith, Warsaw, N. C 


Choice Buff Rock—Hens, $2.0. 
Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, N. C. 



































15 eggs, $2.50. 








Eggs for Sale—Barred Rocks (‘‘Aristocrats’’)—None 
ag I for $2.50. Write W. 8. Thomas, Rocking- 
nam, N. 

ey ock Eggs (Thompson Strain)—15, $1.75; 30, 


: 30. ari Pest 100, $9, postpaid. Mrs. Dora Minton, 
ARR, Va. 

For Sale—Purebred Barred Rock 
livered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Route 3, Durham, N. C, 





Eges—15, ete de- 
Write W. E. Low 


we, 





30 est Ancona Eggs—$2.50, “padieeaa Orders 
prompt . Alled. Liles? Ancona Farm, Dickson, Tenn, 


Shepard, Strain. Anconas—World’s greatest layers. 
15 50. pa Baby chicks, 20c. Adja Womble, 








Bear ¢ a 





ANDALUSIANS 


Blue Andalusian Hens—Prize winners, $2 each. 
Also eggs, $1.75 per 15; $3 per 30. Oliver Smith, 
Conover, N. C 


: BRAHMAS 








Park’s 200-Egg Strain Purebred Barred Rocks— 
Large, vigorous, heavy winter — My flock of 63 
hens laid 1,100 eggs in Febru Eges, 15, $1.75; 

, $3.25, postpaid, Miss Myrtle = Hurt, Gardner’s, Va. 


Champion Hen, Best Cock, Cockerel, Hen, Pullet 
and Pen, Best Display, Ete.—47 birds un der ribbons ; 
1,117 points to nearest competitors, 228, 230 Barred 
Rocks class, Official North Carolina Poultry Show. 
Why? $50 per sitting from Thompson's beet Eggs, 
$5 sitting. Newringrock Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 











15 Light Brahma Bap f. 75, prepaid. Robert Pat- 
terson, China Grove, 





S. C. Red Eggs—Best ever, $3 for 25. 
Shelby, N. C. 


R. E. Ware, 





Light Sab tee 5 15. Beby chicks, 25¢c. 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. C 


S. C.* Rhode Island Red Eggs for Sale. Bethel 
Manse, Staun ton, Va 





15 Light Brahma Eggs—$1.75. First prize pen, 15, 
$2.50, prepaid. Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. C, 





Best 8S. C. Red Ena ut, $1.50 Be remainder sea- 
son. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. 





For Sale—Young Registered Devon ulls—Finely 
bred. H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS 





BUCKEYES 


Buckeye Eges—$2, $3, 15, postpaid. 
Poultry Farm, Will iamston, WwW. C. 





Oakhurst 





. Sale—Age 7 months, grandson 
Ne Plus ra, the ‘outsta! iding bull of the breed; dam 
Golden Secret breeding, with A. R. sire and dam; 
registered; $75. Address L. M Safrit, Salisbury, N. C. 


The Virginia State Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
is offering at this time 20 young bulls whose dams 
have all made over 500 Ibs. of fat, and they will im- 
prove most any herd in which they are used. For ex- 
tended pedigree, write C. T. Rice, Sec’y, Oakton, Va. 


: HOLSTEINS 





Guert 

















CORNISH 
2.50 sitting, delivered. C. T. 





Dark Cornish he te 
Miller, Hartsville, Cc. 








HAMBURG 
Hamburg Egas—$1. 25 sitting, prepaid. J. F. Punch, 
Newton. N 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs—American Beauty strain, 
Non-sitters. Eggs, $3 for 15. Write I. W. Huckstep, 
Norge, Va. 











gp omtein Bul Calf—World record blood. Will sell 


fice, O, Moyer, Mattoax, Va. 
For Sale—Registered ~ Holstein Bull No. 283180—3 
years Old. Write Box 215, Durham, N. C. 
cltered Holstein Bull Calyes—Choice breeding, 
all ages, at farmers’ prices. R. E. L. Smith, Barber, 
Virginia. 
One Holstein Bull—1é months old, subject to regis- 
tration, an grown, price $85. C. H. Dicks, Dun- 
barton, : 

















JERSEYS 


For Sale—Fine Jersey Bulls— 12 and ba months = 
from register of merit dams and sire. J. O. Lutz, 
Newton, N. C. 


For Sale—Purebred, Registered Jersey Bull Calf—7 
penthe old, from high-producing dam; will sell for 
$75. D: Anderson, Macclesfield, N. C. 








HOUDANS 
Houdans—Eges? $2 15. Walnut Grove Farm, Ca- 
barrus, N. C. 








LANGSHANS 





Fine 8S. C. Red Egges—Heavy lagers; 2.50 per 15. 


Mrs. J. H. Vaughan, Clarksville, 


mpkins’ Strain | ory eges, $1.75, de- 
, a. C 








Tompkins’ Strain 8. C. 
livered. Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, 


8. *. Rhode Island _ Beds—15 ges, Se PE 1 Prepaid. 
E. W “jtarwood, 3 Mt _Pleasant, N. C., Rout z 


S. C. Red Hatching Eres—He avy layers, G00; 
100, $7. Spring Forest Poultry Ya rds, Rome reel, Va 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Eges for hatching, $1.50 
15; 30, $2.75, postpaid. Councill Beed Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. 

8S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Good as skill can produce 
or money buy. Eggs, $3 per 15; parcels post. Mrs. 
J. . Moore, Bruce, N. C. 











8. C. Reds—Eges, best matings, $3 for 15, prepaid. 
Good breeding cockerels, _ 8 and $5 each J. W. 
Friddle, Stokesdale, N. 





8. C. Rhode Island Thode tanta eggs from heavy 











15 Aristocrat Biack Langshan Eggs—$1.50. Oneida laying, choice stock, $3 Der sitting, Searlecroft Poul- 
Poultry Yards, Rowland, Tenn. try Farm, Route 6, Greensboro, N, C. 
exhibition, He Fine 
LEGHORNS cockerels and eggs half price, Eggs, $2. 50, 4. 30 
Hardins jer 15. Catalog. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. 


White Leghor ene 15 eges, $1.50, postpaid. 
Farm, Julian, Cc. 

S. C. Brown Tegner Eges—$5 100. Court Johnston, 
Jerseyvine, IL, Route 2. 

Ss. C. White Fees Fadleved stock. 15 eggs, 
$2. Write Karl 1 Jay, | Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Purebred S. C, White Leghorn Eggs—15, ¢ 50, de- 
livered. Cedar Grove Farm, Advance, N. 

















For “alent Limited number line-bred Noble of Qak- 
land bull calves, from Register of Merit dams. Write 
us your wants. Reyn nolda, Ir Inc., Reynolda, N. C. 


White Leghorn Eggs—From healthy, heavy_ layers, 
5. $1. 50; 100, $7, delivered. Mrs. Porter Haskins, 
Al berta, Va 





Young Registered Jersey Bull Calf—Dam a daughter 
of register of merit; half brother to Oxford Foul 1 Do. 
To a former nat his own price. Howard W. Odum, 
Chapel Hill, Cc. 











SHEEP 
Shropshire Rams, Donald Green, Oakland, Illinois. 
STALLIONS 





Birmingham Stock Farm—Stallions, Stallions, Stal- 
Yous—Percherons, pelstans and Clydesdales—Stallions 
Weighing from 1,400 to 2,200 Ibs._ Now is the time for 
farmers to raise draft horses. If a good stallion is 
heeded in your community, please write me. W. B. 
Bullock, Manassas, Va. 


~ TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Holstein and Guernsey Calves—10 weeks old, $30 
ited for shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
dt Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Durocs for Sale—Some choice gilts | that will be bred 
for July, September and October farrow. Matured 
— and service males. Best Bloodlines. Double im- 

Fresh_cows, heifers and bulls of ag aaa 
breed Meed. Write B. T. Jones & Sons, Oxford, 

"Hog Gro Growers, Attention—Write about our new two- 
@op extra Early Soy Bean for hogs. Will also tell 
you how our 7 years of experimenting have resulted in 
pd finding 3 other varieties which enable us w get 
wv nuous soy bean pasture from July 10 to .anuary. 

‘allace Brothers, Soy Bean Seed Specialists, Wal- 
lace n, Va. 


Our Best Offer 


The Progressive Farmer 


for 3 full years 
(156 copies) for $2.00 
| 1 1-2 cents per week. Some bargain 

Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, to! ayer 


ten cheaper 


















































S. C. White Leghorns—Foundation stock, 270 to 303 
strain. Eggs, $3 per 15; $5 per 30. Linn Bros., 
Landis, N. C. Le e 

Barron’s English S. C. White Leghorns—285-egg¢ 
strain; 15 eges, $2. Laurel Fork Poultry Farm, 
Laurel Fork, Va. 

S. C. White Leghorns—Eges, 15, $1.50, delivered. 
Experiment Station strain; good layers. Carl Coggins, 
Bear Creek, N. C. me 

Bred- to- Lay Purebred _ 8. Brown | Leghorns— 
Eges, $1.50 per 16; RY 5 * *’0, postpaid. K. L. 
Teague, Siler City, 











8. C. Reds—All $5 eggs from exhibition pen, now 
$3 per 15; choice pens, $2; all eggs delivered, a= 
class cockerels from winners; closing out, $3, $5 e 
Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 





8S. €. Rhode Island Reds—The best strain in the 
country. Five pens to select from. Scientifically 
mated by an a a and eggs for sale. Catalog 
free. Grimes’ w Land Farm, J. Percy Grimes, 
Salisbury, N. 





FARMER’S GUIDE 


FOR 1921 
TO BETTER LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY, 
DEVICES AND APPLIANCES FOR 
THE FARM HOME 
ik list over and let us furnish you 
literature and prices before you buy. We 
Cll Sede atalino 
w r te 
the price is "forgot ten, What's why we are 
offering you ony the ne BEST. Ps sieate: 
Lalley Electrio L and et ol 
ro a Tanks, oe. and Water Systems. 
Laundry Queen Electric Washing Machines. 
Laundry Queen Power Washing Machines. 
acuu 


E Cleaners. 
ae cones Community and Small 
Homer. Original Patented Pipeless Fur- 


Mills. 
and Portable Saw Rigs. 
Generators and 


and Fans. 


and Storage Tanks. 
owers. 


+> Light Plants, 
a Fittings. 


Panel Boards, 


As direct representative we are carry- 
ing large in our warehouses and can 
give you quick deliveries. 


WRITE OR COME TO SEB US 


THE MOTORS CO., 
Distributors 
Next to Zinzendorf Hotel, 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Branch Houses: 
Greensboro Rocky Mount Durham 










Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No betteroutfit made, 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate. Runson cither 
quene. yA eek y abe to ~ to h.p. Costs _s ttle to 
operate. P woete at low prices; oreasy 
payment terms. Writ ite today for free Saw Rig Clr 
cular and Catalog of S-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,Sth & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va, 
South’s Oldest & ‘ 
Largest Mchy. and 
Supply House. 










Shady Nook 8. C. Bhode Island Reds—Winners 
State Official Show, Salisbury, also Wilson and Gas- 
tonta. Foundation stock from Madison Square win-- 
hers, Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $2.50, $5 and 

50 pe . Ross M. Sigmon, Balisbury, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


Silver Wyandottes— Eggs, $1.50. Shady Lane Farm 
Clarkton, N , 











Fishel White Wyandotte Eggs—For hatching. 8&8; 
Creek Farm, Durham, N, C. vdisnced 


White Wyandotte se et this season. W - 
dotte Poultry Farm, Shelby, N. bee 








WOOL 


EXCHANGE YOUR WOOL FOR rr WOOLEN 
BLANKETS AND AUTOMOBOILE ROBES. 
You can get much more out of it this way than 
by selling at the low market prices. We are doing 
this Loge for thousands of others, Write today 
for our_plan. 
CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

ston -Salem 








Hatching =" Best Laying Strains of Pure- 
bred S. CC. White Leghorns—$1.50 per 15; $9 per 100. 
White Oak Farm, Java, Va. 


25,000 Baby Chicks—For May delivery. S.C. White 
Leghorns, that live and lay; l5c, prepaid. Park 
Hiatchery, Harrisonburg, . 


Cc. Brown_ Leghorn Eggs— $5 100. 
prize-winning, Hogan tested, healthy flock. 
teed. Francis Behan, Sabula, Iowa 


8. C. White Leghorns—Original Ferris and Cornell 
certified stock. $2.50 ver sitting; $10 per 100. Searle- 
croft Poultry Farm, Greensboro, N. C., Route 


Genuine S. C. White Leghorn Eggs—Excellent laying 
strain, guaranteed fresh and fertile, 15 for $1.5@; 30 
for $2.50, postpaid. John T. Zehmer, McKenney, Va. 


Poultry and Eggs—S. C. White Leghorn sitting eggs, 
from purebred hens and pedigreed cockerels. Free 
range flock, cused at $1.75 for Satisfaction 
gsuaranteed. D, L. White ee, 

Look, Listen—Plant More Chickens and Less Cotton 
—I will sell for a limited time, eggs from purebred 
Brown Leghorns (the ereat winter layers), 15, $1, de- 
livered, by parcel post. Chabolton Farm, Teer, N. 


Big White Fertile Exgs—(Young’s Strain) 8. C. 
White Leghorns—Carefully prepared for shipment, pre- 
paid, 100, $9; 15, $2. Prompt shipment. Free de- 
scriptive pause. "Tenth season. Car! Gilliland, Siler 
City, N. C. 








Purebred, 
Guaran- 






































. C.. White Leghorne—Chicks, 100 per cent live, 
delivered. Eggs, 90 per cent fertile; 4 to 8-weeks-old 
pullets ; 8-weeks-old  cockerels, from hens with egg 
records 200- 288. Write for prices. ‘Your satisfaction 
our success.” Middleboro Ferm, Route 1, Box 60, 
Hampton, V. 


Baby Cd 8. . 2. White Leghorn baby 
chicks every and vigorous, bo Aye A. 
cial matings of + wT a show Pe with rd 
unsurpassed. §5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 50; y: $20 1 per T 100, 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Alabama Farms 
Co., Ensley, Ala. 








Heavy Laying, Trapnested Strain White Perna. 
Eggs, $2 }.. p Coteened. Eno Poultry Farm, Wes 
Durham, N. 





White Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching—Backed by 
blue ribbons and heavy egg production ; $2 for 15. 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 'N m. C. 


White Wrendstico— Bred from 200-e4 egg strain; trap- 
nested layers. 15 eggs, $2.25; 45. $5 sent, postpaid. 
Cireular free. Sunnyside, Jonesvill e, Va. 


———$$—$____ 
Purebred White bag 344 gs—Heavy la 
“Fishel strain.’”” $1.75 per 15; or $3. for 30 " postpatae 

Fairview Poultry fd Mire, . H. Shaw, Bracey, Va, 




















ATTENTION FARMERS 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
The Best Back Band You Have Ever Used 
42 inches long and 5 inches wide, 5-ply of Special 
Strength Cotton Duck. Upon_receipt of 60 cents 
we will mail you one Bak Band complete with 
Two Buckles, if you will send us ur dealer’s 
name and show him Back Band when recrived. 
TAYLOR MERCANTILE CO., 











Summervill Georgia. 


























Farm Power 
Users Like to Work with 
Machinery That Is 
Dependable 


With Tractors, Threshers, 
and Saw Mills that do their 
work satisfactorily. 

FRICK Farm Power Machinery is 
about it. Get our big catalog. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc., 











343 W.Main St., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


ai "ta us tell you mere 


Columbia, S. C. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


Mammoth ag 0 hos * a, Kibanomee $10; 
N. C. 




















10 bushel ls or more, 75c, pr omy ot catch. 
Cc 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 1 


iid Apple Orchard—lI M untains of North 











































2urebred Big Bone Mammoth Bronze 1 
16 hens mated to a 40-Ib. 





Regis E ve ogg tee Ss “me Plants 
Va 





Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 








_TWO OR m MORE — STRAWBERRIES 





this season from the originats 





s, The Model ipod Farm, 




















red Bock and | White Le who rn E x3— ~$2 pe per T sit- panea, | and recleaned for “planting “ae 
an PY 











Cor meres and Hg Qe an 




















One B arred Rock Cocke rel and 
1 White Leghorn cock and ie hens “for $30. 


vou Fn meen i 
Palmyra, Va 











1 ,000 tr New 7-ro om house, modern 
sunveniences; magniti t view. H. H. Morehousa, 
is, Wilkes Co. N. 
Evergr een Stock and ultry Farm, Route 2, Cres- 
N. C.—Attention—I offer for sale spotted Po 
land- China hogs, shoats and pigs, as good as the bes 
sires are Western boars Wo 
Bargains in Farms—I have bought ail farm bargains 
around Mebane and am running farm baryain sale for 
30 days. Have 6 farms on State Highws ay. Ww rite 
for particulars. W. S. Crawford, Mebane, N. ( 
VIRGINIA 
‘or Sale—We are offering a number of 
tobacco farms at greatly reduced 
mailed on request. Virginian Realty « 
ze, Va. brauch offices, Meherrin a 
Virginia—Let me send you free catal 
bargains in farm and sabes properties 
farm land is che and producti 
climate delightful, ‘Address, h giuia 














Carpet Grass Seed—Extra nice, ina Tomato. Plants— 50, 
ij P 
ck 


























Cherry Mt. see al 
Buff Leghorns—Campbell’s Never-stop Laying Strain 
3 for hatching, $3 per 15. 
among the South's best. 
Victoria Road, Asheville, N. 
For Sale—Barred Plymouth Rocks, Fawn and wane 
i Runner Ducks—Egegs for hatching, 
ings of ere. fine - birds, 2 





ed, doub le sac xed $3 100. Redstone, Montana 


1 00 Sh Plant Co., a 











Also Buff Ce aT hee PY 
; 6 





pasture, 
2,000 cords wou z 
neneons barn, poultry house, etc.; Owner cannot oper 








Panned end Rec! leaned- 
au I 

















_OTHER ‘STATES _ 





Acres—3$5, 500 —- Impr wed whea and =pasture 
6-rox oma? house, stab e, granary; 70 acres culti- 
Would consider trade for improved farm, south- 
"Va » central Nort Carolina. Chas. H. Wise, 


- Rig profits 

tillage; spring-wat ( 
oining; 200,000 feet timber, 
d; good 5-room cottage, tenant house, 





and 





$1,800 takes it, easy terms. Details page 65 
Catalog 1,100 Bargains, free. Strout Agency, 
ik Graham | Bid Soy Ji acksouvil le, Fla. 


























~ SEEDS AND PLANTS ; 


war 
Read My Potato Ad. Barber’s Seed Store 
Write for Price List—Vegetable and Flower 





“Learn at | at Home or or ‘School- —B okkeeping, “Shorthand, 
credit ’ eeteeaaee guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N 














~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eee 











And summer Goweting bulbs. 











HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


. Annas 

Wanted—Female Nurses and Attendants for State 

ag Address Dr. Albert Anderson, Superintend- 
Cc 











“Haltimores charges "Solent 
30 J 1. 





Beans—Before buying, get 0 
Counce ills Se € d ¢ Cc ompany, 











trolling Garde - Pests,’ z 











WATERMELONS _ 


Want ¥ ing Mer Lege to work on farm, well 

















“Dunes an YWhick t Tifton 









Raleiz 
jirls Women—15, up. Learn dress designing. Fas- 
ci ating Sample lessons fre Write immediately 
ranklin Institute, Dept., J-955, Rochester, Y!. 




















incu nu SEEDS AND PLANTS 





Early Beeckied Velvet Be ans- “New, 2%: bu. 
-— 





Pritchar 3 Elizabeth City, 





in Position to Furnish Chote Hock ( 








For Sale me eer 9 Yellow So 
n, grown for seed; $2.20 ver ba a 
s¥oC . 














stating quanti ty we anted, elves ‘chanes, 





Was see me Saturday—Profits $3 each. Square deal 


5 
Deceane ville Plant Co., Plant Man,” Hawthorne, 





equipped with machinery and conveniences, board and 
lodging. R nee required, Apply to G, E. Robert- 
Route lackstone, Va 
SALESMEN 





its Wanted—Sell_| Soy Bean J Harvesters. "Geo. 
( 





Fruit Tree 3, Nut —— Ornament 
work, good profit. Write to day. Smith’ 
25 Concord, Ga. 








cents W anted—Mason sold 18 Sprayers and Auto 





Rusler Co., Johnst own, Ohio. 











Cigar Factory Wants Salesman—Full time or side 





ernment Inspected Plants re varieties 





Ving inia 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Tlour—Sell Mendets, a” 
peseat patch for instantly mending leaks in_ all uten- 





ny Hall Plants —$2 1,000. 
; Fo ., Plant Farm. 


vet Ber Harty, Bec 








Porto Rico . Plants— —250 postr 


Early Speckled Velvet, Eggplants — Pepper, 
pe 








Previous exvericnce ; unnecessary as we give com 
instructions. J. H. Hargrave & Co., Chatham, 





Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





nese Stingless god Bunch, a 

I C report, Rico Swe t Potato enniaaeveneiinatiieteane — 
Paint Manufacturer Wants | Men in Every County— 
sell high-grade house paint and roof and barn 


— to farmers and property PR hy at wholesale 


S Fuge 

















ew. cr id — — — 
arly iiack an 1 Tar Iieel “Black. = ull Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000. 

















—Rec leaned Brabham, 
100 er 1878, Richmond, Va. 





“Prices subject to change. 









Porto Rico ana —- Fail, aura ~ Plants—$1.7 
0 {. J Fl 








to workers Writs today for full particulars. Ame 


‘ew Crop mid Be sitar Heel lacks, $2.0 and Brown, ~ Potato Plants Nancy 1 





, Porto Ricos—$2 1,000. 
1 


Liberal commissions paid, Write P. O. Draw- 











Here’s the best line of Food Flavors, Per- 
aps, Toilet Preparations, etc., ever offered 
al needed. Complete outfits furnished free 





Products Co., 3266 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 











If You Are a Wide-a-wake Man, Trustworthy anda 
Hustler—We want you to sell fruit trees for us. We 
have the goods that will make money for you and your 
business will grow each year. Write us today for par- 
ticulars. The Howard-Hickory Co., Route 4, Hickory, 


Potato P lants—Millio 3 ready 
ad. 





Cabbage pene one. 
parcel post paid, 500, 








F rv Sale Bor Beans—Ti lack, 
w 19 





sure of sting suppl lied. Tidewater F armets’ 





Pure Strain Porto Rican Potato Planis— At $1.7 
E 


Carolina, 








000; st t rder. " P 
1, aed 1_with o Mississippi Sweet Potato Plants — State certificate 


No_quarantine against our plants. 
Rico Yams and Nancy Halls, 
Tomato and cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000: 
ee naly discounts shown in_our catalog. 





Soy nase, omplying with 

uaa seed laws ; purity, germination guaranteed. pan. 
5 

8 I ariety, weer - “ 

bu.; $1 ig, long. standing va 7 WY ‘ante dl —One 8-dise Guitivator, I. L. Ridick, Me- 








does not ‘shatter from 


MACHINERY 





Va 





pods, makes immense growth, ivuitanee A Martin, 
earliest soy, maturing 


50 peck ; quart patos 




















Tomato and Potato Rin We offer nice Stalks Engines. DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga 





For Sale—10. Rebuilt ‘Auto Trucks—Absolutely per- 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS fect condition. Each truck guaranteed. Dillon Supply 
7 . €. 


1,000 for $30 postpaid; 
for $25 over 4, 000 at $1.7 75 per I, 000. 








Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shing le Mills, Water Wheels, 


Ralvigh, 





Cabbage Plants—500 postpaid, wait 

Ga. For Sale—Moline Tractor—First-class condition, in- 
cluding disk plows, extension rir 
other extra parts. Write | Box 2 








. I ‘ e bba a 
c 1,000 006 coonane Prompt : peat + a of $3 nyene plants i for 








For Sale—One Twi “horse Wagon— 





the freight to you. A. T. Outlaw, Greenville, N. C. 





Potato Plants—Shipment 






double cutaway, and 
D am, N. C. 









w, never been 
85, and will pay 


Retail price Will take $8 











” rmree 75 F 
} sete 2.15 1,000. Genuine Porto Rico potato plants, 


1 grade selected seed. 





> Hall. Potato , Slips $31 





P to Rie and Nat Yy 
‘or >» an i Eauip ved to handle one million plants per day 


we guar: intee shipment withit 
! 1, 


“CANE AND SORGHUM SEED 


Ho m usar Drip Cane Seed- —Postpaid, | 
ah, N. ¢ 


PPI nnn ren 
" Skeckionbure. Plant Co.,- , eaiatered Holstein Bulls, Cows and Heifers for 


Porto Rico Potato F5. Be ok $1 15: t 5 
>. 























Pr. tan Kon for Bed Ting sans turer— Axles, springs, shafts, wheels, tires, spokes, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ww 


Iso Mogul Tractor, suitable for belt work. 
ad Acre Farm, Blackstone, Va 








SE 
ny Th way Material Direct Fr m Buggy Manufac- 








top hardware and trimmings, rubber tires, fors- 


. ete. A bountiful and varied supply always kept 
stock. Ask us for prices. High Point Buggy Co., 
High Point, N. C 


’ Whit ener & M artin, 








7,500 bushels of Port o 





"Government Insp< cted | 
tithes, $8 1.000." 2,500 and up, 





500 bushels of Nancy 
being in spected and certified by our governing 























t Potato Plant —Porto Rico co Yams, Norton Yam Write for Prices of My ¢ 











BEEWARE 
ypress Beehives and Sup- 
Send dime for Beehive News 3 months. J. Tom 


Dublin, Ga 








ins neured, prepaid nana 











Walt j= Byte Bice Potato Plants— 


FEED _ 





8 i, 
We ship plants true to name; 





Corn— 80c bushel. Meal and c eracked corn, $1.75 100. 
K 








serap, $4.50. All poultry feeds bert B 
Nassawadox, Va. 











FERTILIZERS _ 








"_Albaarie ‘Prolitic—The best a. 
. For Sale—High-grade Tobacco Guano Made, from 


German sulphate of potash, Agents wanted. Blac 
stone Guano Co., Blackstone, Va. 














(Classified ads. continued on next page) 











American Plant Co., , pM « 





ar Seed Corn—Selected 
sed, $3. R. oO. 














patato Pls ants— F ree from 





) -eared | Prolific 8 q Corn—Field se 
1 





pee Bull Calves 
MAY ROSE BLOOD 
A few sons and grandsons of IMP. BORDER RAIDER 22243, 


Prices reasonable. Government Accred- 


Waddington Farm, Wheeling, W. Va. 























out of A. R. cows. 











gpd Choice Soft Pre lifle | 


53 bashels per acre. » satisfactory on arrival, 
i a 





‘3 years; 3 to 6 ears to the stalk. 
of this: at $4 per —s 7! : 
; 5,000 to 10,000, at. $2 




























































Saturday, April 16, 1921 


(23) 467 





FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 














HIDES 
“Hides Wanted—Green salted, 8c; dry salted, 12% 
flints, 16c. Payable ine harness leather at 60c. Lin 


oln Le ather Co. . Fayetteville Tenr 


KODAK "FINISHING 


Photo Deve loping 
for development and 
negatives, any size, 
40c for one 8x10 mounted enlargement. 
fect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 319 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 











PRINTING 
“250 Envelopes—$1.20; 500, $2 10, 5 yx ostpaid. Womble | 
Press, Bear Creek, N.C. 
an - SHINGLES 
“British Cé lumbia Red Cedar Sh ngle: es—18 8 inches 


long, $6.50 per square, f.o.b. cars, Apex. Sample 
mailed upon request. L. S. Olive, Apex, :< 





Jotins-Manville Asbestos Shingles—The roof ever- 
lasting. Write us for free samples and booklet, ‘‘Re- 
roofing for the Last Time.”* Budd-Piper Roofing Co., 
Distr 3 Durham, x. € 









Cypress Shingles—Hearts i; prime cypress shingles, 
$5; No. 1 pine shingles, $6; $3.50 per 1,000, deliv- 
ered oints, car lots. White Spanish peanuts, 

I 


delivered. dan Shipp, Finleyson, » Ga. 





; ingles and 5-V Crimp Roofir ng—P Paint- 
“a ‘tin shin Red and green asphalt shingles. Roll 
roofing, slate-surfaced or smvuoth; highest grade, but 
priced low. Isudd-Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, 
Durham, N. C. 

Four, Five and Six-inch Cypress Shingles—20 inches 
long. Will ship any amount, from 5,000 up to carload 
jots. Any price, from $3 per 1,000 up. Buy from mill 
and save middlemat 8 profit. Pender Shingle Co., 
Burgaw, N. C., Route 1, 


























SYRUP 
For Sale—Pure Ribbon C Cane Syrup—In cases of six 
10-Ib. cans at 1.75 per case. Cash with order. 


H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

















~— 





4 





Brown Leghorn Hatching Eggs 








a ad 
From a-day Strain S. ¢ Brown: Leghorns— 
Bred when jrices are high Book your 
( early Write for rices 

STERLING POULTRY FARMS 
P. 0. Box 278, Morganton, N. C. 





: | BERKSHIRES 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


| CHICKS — HATCHING EGGS 
18c Each 16c Each 


§. C. White Leghorns, §. C Reds, Buff Orpingtons. 
HUSKY CHICKS 
EGGS THAT HATCH 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. Booklet Free. 
CACKLE POULTRY FARM, 
Station A, Greenville, Ala. 
‘eit ates 














| Baby Chicks Baby Chicks | 


Revised Prices Effective May 10 
White Loghor rns—$3.25 for 25; 50 for te. 25; 100 
500 or more at 10c¢ each. 
Ba red Rocks and, . Rhode Island Reds — 25 for 
2 f< : 100 for $16.25, postpaid 
i To get these HUSKY 







liv 4 
Mol NT FERS, write your order today. 
Sex 28. (BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, tel, ¥ 
Ox ° ristol, a. 
eae ol 


Chicks 


Miller Baby Chicks give you I 00% hatch 
mes nce wi worry. arieties. 
fe ‘delivery ge ceonees ‘u ly ranipped 


jas 00 
shipped Soleo. Catalog FREE. 
Milier ioe Chick ‘Farm,Box 652 Lancaster, Mo. 

















LOOK !—LISTEN !—EGGS AND STOCK FOR SALE 
TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS now reacy to book 
orders for hatching eggs from their White Rocks, 
Reds, and Black Langshans. Some choice stock 
r sale yet in the po and Langshans Also 
White Indian Runner drakes Send for mating list. 
Haw River, North Carolina. 




















WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 

















~ | (_pineHuRsT BERKSHIRES— || Duroc-Jerseys Are Prolific 


Special Private Sale fe 
Bred Sows, Bred Gilts,. and Profitable 


Service Boars. 


* ° They raise big families, Hardy 
Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N.C. easy-feeding, quick maturing: 

That iswhy Duroc-Jerseys today 
outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of a7/the 
hogs marketed in 1918, 51 percent 














HILLCREST BERKSHIRES Ves Durco-Jerseys. : | 3 
HILLCREST EPOCHAL 4TH WRITE FOR BOOKLET—“DURO E LE” 
Our outstanding ro rd sire, has Grand Champion Published and mailed free by tie aracet jo yaa JERSEY, HOGS ARE, BROrtrAguee 
parentage. He is large with remarkable bone, nefit of hog raisers everywhere, 


deep, mellow and good footed, a ° THE NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY MF REC 
= a > few re of this boar at reason- a Dept. 170 ~PEOF ECORD ne 
Hillcrest Farm, 























q CLARKSVILLE, VA. J 
___.__DUROC-JERSEYS MODERN DUROC FARM IS GOING TO SELL 





 DUROC-JERSEYS—| ITS ENTIRE BREEDING HERD 


| On account of poor health and inability to give personal attention at present to 


Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding | | my herd, I am offering any animal I ow: } 
t ’ a  WWONTE | é any an n at the follow: ing prices except these BOARS: 
stock, sited by, or bred to JORDAN'S WONDER, Pathfinder No. 141019, Kimball’s Orion King No. 273119. pri Am te Orion's Relaveners 
North Carolina’s Grand Crampion boar Evcry- Kimball’ O N ahaa gx: 2 a 35 y ; 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction | s rion 0. 122775. Gilts weighing from 150 to 250 pounds, 30 cents per 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to [| pound. ? Gilts weighing from 250 to 325 pounds, 25 cents per pound. I have of these 
select from | sizes 68 bred for March and April farrow; boars any age at the same proportion. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS These animals are good as can t I ht 1 teed. Tl int ted in 
es an lé é > as good as an be Dough anc are gu: are anteec hose interested it 
| JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. buying the best may obtain further information by writing me. Those expecting* to 











buy at pork prices, or making enquiries through curiosity need not answer this ad 
| Come and see what I am offering you or mail order. References either of three bank 


7 at Oxford, N. ¢. 
“TUR oc. seRsereS W. R. KIMBALL, HARGROVE, N. C. 


Everything Immuned by double treatment 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes | —— 











Best blood lines of the breed Can supply from 
me to a carload. Prices right atisfaction guar- 











THE MOST ECONOMICAL PRODUCER OF BUTTER FAT 
em 4 4 A FIVE-YEAR survey just completed at the Nebraska College of Agriculture sets 
Durocs : Quality, Size 3 Durocs the Jersey cow down just where | ws ody ee bare alwa ' insistes ths <I e 
We offer any size at all times belongs—at the top of the list as an economical producer. ¥ l 
FAIRMONT DUROCS shows the amounts needed for one pound of butter for each 
E. S. VANATTA, UNIVERSITY, N. G ny 


— Big Type Durocs of Quality — 


PIGS NOW READY TO SHIP 
> blue ribbon wit ners, Bred, ted oo mcea ‘* 
ew Bred Sows ar ; th ! 4 BUY JERSEYS AT ‘THE SECOND co- OPERATIVE SALE ‘OF EAST TENNES- 


























> ) q ic ig Sa is ti : 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, ‘Brinkley, Ark. - 
< 














G. RHODES, North fiver, Va. SEE JERSEYS AT AUCTION, FRIDAY, MAY 6, 1921, AT KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
O. 1. C’s 53 HEAD OF HIGH- PRODUCING JERSEYS 
Om ‘ he Rip , COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer, Columbus, Ohio. 
PIGS REGISTERED O. 1. C.’S For catalog, address C. M. TANNER, Sale Manager, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Pigs from 2 to 8 months old, at $15 each; 
Out be State AB Nations al We ly winning ~ 
Service Boars. Cross-bred Pigs at pork prices. 
must be as represented or money refunded. | 
Write for Circular and Price a 
R. Q. OWEN, Route i, BEDFORD, VA. LS | E iN CAI ij 7 





0. I. C.’s— PIGS, SERVICE BOARS ——0. I. C.’s 
Purebred O. T. C, Pigs, 2 months old; at $18 each, 
ore@35 per pair, no akin, pedigreed 
Service Boars. My stock is of the very highest breeding 
and State Fair Winners. 

W. ft. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 






J. W. Freeman, Joplin, Mo., writes: 

“Registered Holsteins are in a class by themselves. 
They fill the milk pail and cost no more to feed. * 
hired help takes pride in caring for them. They are 


best producers and money-makers.’ 
GUERNSEYS SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


| 
| GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE | THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
paapanna dig etnies ngayon: | 180 American Bidg. BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


A typy, sure- sereating M ao R bred GUERNSEY 
BULL, 22 nths old, per cent MASHER 
blood. Not. ‘a cheap bull, but with production 


back of him. ‘assechited ' Sart. . | SHORTHORN CATTLE 


| uous times, “‘why waste your feed on scrub cattle’ Why not increase the value of 
0. N o's a b Vv | on Se, per cent nf just one cross ofa Registered LHORTHORW Bulli The greatest breed 
P. 0. No. ° oute f, aynesboro, 2. | 























for the South and the only beef breed producing milk. Cows in the Engadine Herd have been chosen 
with great discrimination and many are the tops of some of the biggest sales in America. No expense 
has been spared in the selection. We have BULLS priced to suit the individual, as well as a few 




















females. If you can’t afford one, get your neighbors to go in with you. Eliminate the ‘‘serub” and 
SHORTHORNS H make your feed pay. 
eae ee & HERD BULLS 
T ] Mo th th Y | PROUD VILLAGER erens _ eng eget ae ype ny 941317 ‘oo 
—— — Sire, Village Royal, the bull that has sired so Winner this year of third prize in a clase of 3 
weive onths in e sear | peed oe including this year s —— , at the Inernational. Sire the $20,000 Imp. Rodney. 
We are now back to tiona. rve Grand Champion bull. Dam, Maxwalton Mina 2nd, the dam of ag many 
Y he tual | | Cloverleaf Claret, by the great Maxwalton Sultan ahs “ . . 
ar cone wall ‘o the | (Avondale’s full brother), and out of Imp. Donside first prize winners and noted cattle as any other 


time. It is the typical J | Pride, by the Duthie bred Golden Fame. cow in America. 

Shorthorn cow and R. W. EVERETT, ENGADINE FARM, PISGAH FOREST, N. C. 
Shorthorn steer that 
get close to the need 
of the farmer and 
ranchman with ade- 


guilty; no” hothouse POLLED HEREFORDS—BULLS, COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


methods are required. nA is ° 
It Pays to Grow — Seven D. S. Polled Hereford Bulls, now ready for service. Also a few Cows 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK = SHORTHORNS and Heifers. Our prices and terms are easy,—in keeping with the times. So 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., “for the Land’s Sake” improve your livestock and cut your cotton acreage 
BERKSHIRES iA. BY SSeS just one-half—it’s the best way to make your farm pay. 
Y & SON EED, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS B. F. SHELTON & SONS, SP " Cc 


— BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES — 


PEARL SUCCESSOR oTH's BEST 280642 


Grand Champion Boar of Virginia State Fair. 
We are now booking orders for spring pigs. 
“Buy the Best and Breed Them Better’’ 


The Lawn Farm, Nokesville, Va. 
i 








REGISTERED BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Eight or ten weeks old 
On the installment plan—. 
$1 Down and the Pig Is Your'n 


WRITD FOR PARTICULARS. | 
occo t 
NEECHEE FARM, DURHAM, N. 6. | | 
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PIGS BIG TYPE _BERKSHIRES BOARS 

18S now ready for delivery,. out of State Fair Char 

Dion Sows, and sired sired’ by the N. C. State Fair 

Fhampion Boar of 1917, 1919 and 1920. ‘Three Roars 

medy for se eiee. Write for prices on what you want. 
“sree with each pig. 

LEROY HALL, Hilisboro, N. C, 














YEARLY RECORDS . 
RPO gt Bg gy GUERNSEYS FOR SALE — Cows, Heifers, Calves 14 HEAD 
butter Jr. 2; 8rd, dam 711 fs. butter; 4th, dam 2 ai 
4 2 Purebred GUERNSEY COWS Purebred GUERNSEY HEIFERS. 
ma Cail bs f uae on two milking me ae + on 2 Purebre d Gl at i BU aaa, 1 year old, sired 1 Pu -y = G b! gol BULL CALF, Grandson 
“A ) y e by Pener s ’ ing o 
Ss Sf a oo ee sine 3 Purebred UERNSEY BULL CALVES, Grand- 1 Purebred HOLSTEIN ULL CALF. 
§ strain. BULL CALF sons of Ne Plus U@tra. 3 Grade Guernsey Heifers, 2 years old. 


$08, A. TURNER, Mer., Dest. F, "Wellies, Ves ELDA STOCK FARM, Midlothian, Va. 






































~ HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS FOR SALE << 
1 LARGD HIGH-GRADE HEIFER—Will be fresh 
next October; now 2 years old. oni ROSNI HOLSTEINS 4 KING ECHO SYLVIA CLYDE 
2 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS—9 or 10 ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD Grandson and great-grandson of May Echo Sylvia. 
> " aa istere ‘2 ne s " 2 he a ; 
magnths old, by high-grade cows and registered BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great proven 20 nearest Son Srerened 30 bs. butter in H days. 
bull. sires of the breed, Homestead Superb Value, a ae nape st Ww WwW 
S. 1. BALLARD, 9 year-old daughter with 837 Ibs. butter and Se eae FEW a o 
20,165 Bs. milk. 53 ner cent same breeding as arnation ng 
5 Oe Macomb Strest, Weshiagwea, 0. C] Dams have yearly records from 14,000 Ms. to Sylvia, the $106,000 calf; 68 per cent same breed- 
- 20,000 bs. milk as 2-year-olds. ing as Lady Waldrop Sylvia, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED FRANK S, WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. TOM PEMBERTON, GREENSBORO, N. C. 












































heighisorhood. We Day well for this work. Write for ‘« Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 


particulars. 
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They Have Selected 
Threaded Rubber 


sca) soos STORAGE 
BATTERY 
Why did the builders of 174 motor cars and trucks select Willa i 
Willard Batteries with Threaded Rubber Insulation as 


equipment on their product ? 


First— because many years of actual service on thousands of 
cars have proved that Threaded Rubber Insulation 
outlasts the battery plates. 


Second—because they know that every piece of Threaded Rub- 
ber Insulation is exactly like every other piece. 


Third— because they know that rubber is the most satisfactory 
insulating material, and that Threaded Rubber In- 
sulation is the most practical form of rubber for starting 


and lighting batteries. ‘This trade-mark tells you that the plates 
in your battery are insulated—not 


4 . . —not merely 
ed. Willard Th d 
Pick out the dealer nearest you, listed below, and ask him Sie on ated ty eee 
to tell you why a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery on cncat for 176 couse of eos ond tain 
your car will save you money. 


VIRGINIA Wilmington, MacMillan & Cameron i she Elect. Fauip. fo. i angenses 7 
nec. Jcala Sto. Batt o. amden amden Batt. Co, 
Bedford . .Auto Serv. es Elect. Co. Wilson Wilson Sto. Batt. Co. Huppel Bros. Fayetteville .. Ozark Batt. Co. 
Blacksburg .F. F. Groseclose : . 4 ; - ar 
Boydton, Be ales, _ Bedinger & Weeeton-Celemn, Hanes Batt. Serv. Panama ‘City, my Mtr. & Supply — , Py < 
Gregory, Inc. cob i od 
Bristol. A. Jay Sheldon To., Inc SOUTH CAROLINA Pensacola, Auto Elec . = ~ = Jonesboro, Jone ebore Batt. & Tir: 
e st. . « sburg at. 
Cape Charles, W. H. Fulcher El. a aderson, Anderson Sto. Batt. Co. "Co. Little Rock. .Little Rock Batt, Co 
Batt Bennettsville, Batt. & Tire Serv. West Pain 'B “4 Batt. ¢ ot ; owe 9 sae Ane Set a 
iit 0. est Palm Beac Burns Batt. aragou -aragould Zatt. Co 
Chatham, Hunt Motor & Batt. Co. Charleston, C harleston, Batt. Co. Serv. Pine Bluff... Pine Bluff Batt. Co 
Covington... Covington Batt. Co.  Covinbia’’ Fowlers Battery Serv. _ ALABAMA Fossthaaa, Tesutkana Bore Co. 
Farmville. . Peerless Sto. Batt. Co. Darlington, Parrott Sto. Batt. Co. Andalusia........V. L. Phillips Inc. 
Fredericksburg, J.E. Brickert & Co. Dillon....Dillon Sto. Batt. Co. —. es oe watt yo KENTUCKY 
oe a 4 ingham, attery Service Co. : De a ge tt 
Front Royal, Valley Se rv Sta, Inc. Florence. Hoar dae Rig oy irming: ’ ery . ‘oo Routing Goven roe nsee Batt. Co 
po neg _ ey IP wn Fae areceme hak ey td * att. = 0. ee . Florence Bto 2 ~y Co. Harrodsburg, Davenport Batt. Co 
Lynchburg, Clark Batt. & Supp. Co. reenwood......Gower Batt. Co. adeden . Gadsden S10. Satt, &0. Hopkinsville Battery Serv. Sta 
Martinsville.........A. W. Miles praeees. Lenzene Sip, Sak. So EL ‘Sieneviie Ben, Co. {oan Miike oe 
y 27 . » Fowler- rto . . ’ VESVIEE act. 0. ouisville, } iken Ba ery. Co. 
monger News, Hunt Ave. = Rock Hill....Hughes Battery Co. Mobile....Mobile Elect. Garage 4 
Norfolk. .Reliance Elect. Co., Inc. Spartanburg. . Battery Service Co. Montgomery, The Auto Batt. Co. = Madisonville, The Little Serv. Shop 
North Emporia, Tire & El. Serv. Co. Sumter. ; J. C. Brown aoe Neth ea cleey — Maysville... .Maysville Batt. Co 
Onancock..... Accomac Batt. Co. uscaioosa, browne oto. batt. Lo, powpert. .  Wewpers Best. ty 
Petersburg....J. A. as & png Albany. . Albany Vulc. & Batt. Co. MISSISSIPPI te ep ro. < apes Se. boa 
Pulaski . Harvey Elect. Co Americus. Americus Auto. Co. Brookhaven, Brookhaven Batt. Co. Princet P ton Batt. & Tire 
Richmond, Dé alge R Shafer & Co. Athens... Clarke Sto. Batt. Co. Clarksdale... .Clarksdale Batt. Co. rene SOO se eee 
: We & Be G& Columbus, Columbus Sto. Batt. Co. ” Sunt 
Roanoke . Nelson Batt. Co Augusta....../ Augusta Batt. Serv. Greenville. -Clarksdale Batt Co. Sturaie ster, W. c ——— | ay i 
Rockymount. -Fisher E Electric. — Bainbridge, Bainbridge Batt. Co. Greenwood. . Greenwood Batt, Co. ee, Se — 
eee J) A awric . ows’ Be c - 
Staunton. . Palmer SE Serv. Co. Brunswick, es Bat. & Hattiesburg groans aly sear ~ Abilene, Metzger Batt. & Supp. Sta. 
Suffolk...L. M. Hitchens & Co. Carrollton, Carrollton Sto. Batt. Co. a Tact ae Batt. Co. Athens......Athens Battery Co. 
Tazewell, Tazewell Batt. & Tire Co. Columbus. Cody ‘Batt. Co "Central Batt. Co. peepmeat, Thompson-Lockhart Co. 
Urbanna, S. Marine Ry. & Sup.Co. — Cordele. . : | Cordele Sto. Batt. Co. idi Dixon Battery Co. eamams... Sosmams Bastey 5.5 
——: aT 3, 3 i Decatur...Wilkinson Batt. Serv. Garner Elect. Co ag , “Shelby. = Ign. og 
sucnsster. . Valley Serv. ota., inc. Dublin. .Dublin Batt. Serv. .+;Natchez Batt.Serv.Co.  Gebeville| C.L. Goodt a Batt. Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA Fitzgerald, Fitzgerald Sto. Batt. Co. ..- Tupelo Tire & Batt. Co. Con sville, C.L. Goodman Ba 5 
. Se - = ommerce..Commerce Batt. Co, 
‘ niger Fort Valley, Houston Batt. Serv. Vicksburg...Vicksburg Batt. Co. 
Asheville. .....Asheville Batt. Co. Gainesville. U niversal Gar. & Batt. Yaseo Ci Vesne Hate. Co Corsicana, Davidson-Earle Co., Inc. 
Charlotte. .Carolina Sto. Batt. Co. . Co 0 City...... Yaz Bote Oo Cuero........ Davidson Elect. Co. 
Durham. .Durham Batt. Serv. Sta. . Serv, TENNESSEE Galveston...Dixie Battery Shop 
Elizabeth City, J. B. Venters & att. Serv. Chattanooga, Tenn. Sto. Batt. Co. Grand Saline,Grand Saline Batt.Co. 
E Bros. | Ma. Bi Batt. Co. ackson..Austin Batt. Co., Inc. Greenville. . .Greenville Batt. Co. 
Fayetteville, Fayetteville Batt. Co. i .Marietta Batt. Co. ohnson City, A, J. Sheldon & Co., | Henderson... Hightower Batt. Co. 
Gastonia, Gastonia Sto. Batt. Co. Moultrie, The Moultrie Vulcanizing , <i Houston... Hurlburt-Still El. Co, 
Goldsboro... .Goldsboro Batt. Co. Co. Knoxville McNutt & Co. acksonville, Jacksonville Batt. Co, 
Greensboro, Greensboro Batt. Co. Hight “Accessory Place Memphis. . . United Equipment Co, ongview....Longview Batt. Co. 
Greenville, Greenville Batt. Inc. Savannah, The Georgia Sto. Bat. Co. Nashville....Nashville Batt. Co Lufkin...... Lufkin Sto, Batt. Co, 
Henderson, — Henderson Batt. Co. Statesboro Futch Batt. Co. LOUISIANA : Marshall.....Marshall Batt. Co. 
Hendersonville, Hendersonville Thomasville. .Smith-Fleming Co. Mt. Pleasant, Mt.Pleasant Batt.Co, 
att. Co. Valdosta. .Vaidosta Sto. Batt. Co, Alexandria... .Alexandria Batt. Co. Nacogdoches, Nacogdoches Batt. 
Hickory Batt. Co. Waycross Waycross Batt. Co Baton Rouge, ag» N. Eberling & Co. 
High Point, High Point Batt. Co, via > 7 Co., Inc. Navasota....Navasota Batt. Co. 
Kinston Kinston Batt. Co. FLORIDA Lake Charies, iedw. N, Eberling i Batt. Co. 
New Bern... .New Bern Batt. Co. Eustis....Eustis Sto, Batt. Co. & Co., Inc. Palestine. ...Hunt's Elect. Garage 
Raleigh Raleigh Sto. Batt. Co. Gainesville, Gainesville Sto. Batt. | Mansfield....Mansfield Batt. Co. Port Arthur, Pt. Arthur Tire Co. 
Roc! Mount.. Electric Shop Co. Monroe. ... Monroe Sto. Batt. Co. Samford Samford Batt. Co. 
Salisbury... Salisbury Batt. Serv. Jacksonville, Jacksonville El. Gar. New Orleans, Edw. N. Eberling & 
Smithfield. Smithfield Batt. Co. Co. Co., Inc. 
Statesville, Statesville Batt. Co. Lakeland ....Pinch Co. Opelousas......Haas Serv. Sta. Taylor Luke Batt, Co. 
‘eldon....Weldon Sto. Batt. Co. Marianna. Royal Batt. Co, Shreveport, Southern Bat. Co., Inc. Tyler....Tyler Vul. & Batt. Co. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 


uy Cc 
Charlottesville, "Mooretie Id 





